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pose of paying the interest of national debts, 
or the incomes of government pensioners, they 
do not at all affect the national strength or 
power. Such taxes do nothing more than 
transfer from one indifferent person to another 
a certain quantity of useless labour on luxuries. 
It is of no national importance which of the 
persons consumes the greatest portion of a given 
quantity of luxuries; but the national power 
is greatly concerned, in respect of the propor- 
tion of necessaries expended on useful labour- 
érs, and on useless labourers. A national 
debt is usually contracted im this way; the 
whole class of revenue-holders are unwilling 
to transfer, each man according to his income, 
the quantity of labour required for the national 
service ; they prefer borrowing the useless la- 
bourers of certain revenue-holders, who are 
willing to lend them, on condition of receiving 
a high rate of interest. A national debt is of 
the same nature as a private debt; a man, ra- 
ther tan pay down a large sum, is content to 
a small sum annually as interest. A national 
debt differs from a private debt only in this,— 
that national creditors are also in part national 
debtors.” 
‘ National Customs, &c.—The tyranny of 
national customs, institutions, and religions, 
is irresistible. Woe to the man who adopts a 
foreign religion or foreign custom, or who 
shows his contempt, by actions, of his nation’s 
religion or customs: such a man, in some 
countries, would be severely punished by the 
laws; in other countries, such a man would be 
turned out of society, and if a dependent, he 
would be deprived of his patrons, and possibly 
starve. If a civilized man of Europe were to 
make the important discovery, that nature did 
not put a beard on his chin, in order that he 
migt+ have the trouble of shaving it every 
morning ; if be discovered that a Turk witha 
beard was as happy as a well-shorn English- 
man, the Turk giving himself no trouble in op- 
posing the designs of ever-beneficent nature; 
if he were to make this grand discovery, could 
he act agreeably to his discovery? Certainly 
not. If he be a man of independent income, 
he must choose between these two evils,—the 
trouble of shaving his ehin every day, and the 
pain of being shunned by all his equals in 
rank. If he depend on otbers for his income, 
he must choose between these two evils,—the 
daily shaving of his chin and beggary. If an 
Englishman were to discover that a large house 
did not make a man happier than a small one, 
and that costly dress did not make a man 
happier than plain dress or clothing; he could 
not act correspondently, because all his equals 
in rank would league together against him. 
He must choose one of these two evils,—the 
spending of his money on such things as in 
themselves afford him no pleasure, or the loss 
of the society of his equals inrank. He could 
not reap the benefit of his discovery—that there 
are a few or no luxuries, but mental luxuries ; 
because, by acting as his discovery would di- 
rect bim, Le would be deprived of the chief 
mental luxuries; viz. those arising from social 
converse between cultivated minds. Such are 
the baneful effects of national opinions or pre- 
judices, on personal freedom. 

‘But the pernicious effects of national 
opinions extend still farther. National opinions 
or prejudices not only prescribe the manner of 
living to each individual, but they prescribe 
whut opinions are to be entertained by all the 
people of a nation; they not only fetter the 
bodies of ndividuals, but what is much worse, 
they enchain the minds ofthe people. If any 


one differs from the established national opi- | 
nions or prejudices, he is prevented from making 
his opinions public, by the fear of incurring 
the hatred of his neighbours, and in conse. 
quenee losing the pleasures of society : if he 
be a dependent, as nearly all men of cultivated 
minds are, he will be deterred from publish- 
ing his opinions by the fear of losing the means ° 
of subsistence. National opinion prescribes law 
not in the moral world only, but also in the 
physical: not content with declaring ‘what 
causes shall or shall not be connected with 
happiness, it takes upon itself to prescribe laws 
to matter, and to decide, for instance, whether 
the earth shall go round the sun, or the sun 
round theearth. National opinion is the short 
cut or the royal road for the discovery of the 
connection between causes and effects both in 
the moral and physical worlds. 

‘ Social Pleasure —Ilf the whole sum of plea- 
sure enjoyed by a well cultivated mind during 
its life, were to be aivided into one hundred 
equal parts, it is probable that ninety-nine of 
these parts would be social pleasure, or plea- 
sure derived from and shared with other minds. 
Social pleasures appear to be of a totally dis- 
tinct character from solitary pleasures: social 
pleasure is generally attended by a certain 
indefinable sensation of inward swelling satis- 
faction or greatness; solitary pleasure seems 
chietly to consist in the sensation of pain. The 
solitary pleasures common to all animals are 
those of eating and drinking; the getting of 
money is the chief solitary pleasure indulged 
in by civilized men ; gambling may be reckon. 
ed among the solitary pleasures. I would ap- 
peal to the gourmand, the solitary drunkard, 
the miser, and the gambler, and ask them 
whether the gratification of their favourite 
passions ever amounts to any thing more than 
the momentary cessation of pain? Solitary 
pleasures depress men to the level of the lowest 
brutes ; social pleasures elevate men to the 
level of the gods. There are some pleasures of 
solitude to which the remarks I have made on 
solitary pleasures are not applicable ; the plea- 
sures I allude to, are the pleasures arising from 
retlection on past pleasures, and from new 
combinations of ideas made by the mind, and 
not immediately communicated to other minds. 
These pleasures of solitude can be enjoyed 
only by such men as are accustomed to the 
pleasures of society, either of men or books ; 
the more extensive this society, the greater de- 
gree of pleasure from solitude. The dependen- 
cy of the pleasures of solitude on the social 
pleasures, is a sufficient reason for drawing a 
broad line of distinction between them and 
other solitary pleasures The pleasure derived 
from the reading of books is to be regarded as 
a social pleasure, books being the medium 
through which distant minds hold converse and 
associate with one another; however, this in- 
direct social pleasure is far inferior to the plea- 
sure derived trom the direct and immediate in- 
tercourse between two minds. It may be af- 
tirmed, with considerable truth, that the happi- 
ness enjoyed by a man is proportional to the 
extent of his society.’ 





The Shepherd’s Calendar, with Village Stories, 
and other Poems. By Joun Crane. 
Foolscap 8vo. pp. 238. London, 1827. 
J. Taylor. 

W rE have been always admirers of John Clare, 

and were among the first to acknowledge his 





claims to that station in the poetical literature 
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defiled genius entitled him; and which he 
has now for several years occupied with great 
and increasing reputation. We saw in him 
more than in any of the rustic bards who 
have arisen in a period so prolific in versify. 
ing talent—that delicate sense of the beautify] 
in nature, and that varied and comprehensive 
facility in describing the rural objects with 
which he was most familiar,—that strength 
of imagination and intensity of feeling, with- 
out which there can be no real poetry, nor 
any lasting fame. In these respects, and 
we trust, with no unjustifiable enthusiasm, 
we have not scrupled to consider him the 
English rival of the bard of Ayr. Of each 
it may be said with equal justice :— 
‘ The linnet in simplicity ; 
In tenderness, the dove ; 
But more, oh, more than all, is he 
The nightingale in love ;’ 


and the parellel holds good, not less in the 


genius than in the checquered fortunes of both 
these delightful poets. 


The Shepherd's Calendar, as will be rea- 
dily conceived, is indeed a shepherd's descrip- 
tion of the varying phenomena of the months 
and only in its general features resembling 
the Seasons of Thomson, and the Months of 
Leigh Hunt. Less imaginatively poetical 
than the former, and not quite so fanciful or 
full of sentiment as the latter; yet are these 
pictures sketched with a master-hand, and 
possess the vivid colouring and _ peculiar 
freshness with which it is the province of ge- 
nius to invest every the most exhausted sub- 
ject. From this part of the volume we select 
November, and when we say that the other 
portions of the Calendar are rarely inferior 
to that most powerful poem, we have said 
enough to recommend the whole :— 


‘ The landscape sleeps in mist from morn till noon; 
And, if the sun looks through, ’tis with a face 
Beamless and pale and round, as if the moon, 
When done the journey of her nightly race, 

Had found him sleeping, aud supplied his place. 
For days the shepherds in the tields may be, 
Nor mark a patch of sky—blindfold they trace, 
The plains, that seem without a bush or tree, 

Whistling aloud, by guess, to flocks they cannot see. 

‘The timid hare seems half its fears to lose, 
Crouching and sleeping ’neath its grassy lair, 
And scarcely startles, though the shepherd goes 
Close by its home, and dogs are barking there ; 
The wild colt only turns around to stare 
At passer by, then knaps his hide again ; 

And moody crows beside the road, forbear 
To fly, though pelted by the passing swain ; 

Thus day seems turn’d to night, and tries to wake in 

vain. 


‘ The owlet leaves her hiding-place at noon, 
And flaps her grey wings in the doubling light ; 
The hoarse jay screams to see her out so soon, 
And small birds chirp and startle with affright ; 
Much doth it scare the superstitious wight, 
Who dreams of sorry luck, and sore dismay; 
While cow-boys think the day a dream of night, 
And oft grow fearful on their lonely way, 

Fancying that ghosts may wake, and leave their graves 

by day. 

* Yet but awhile the slumbering weather flings 
Its murky prison round—then winds wake loud ; 
With sudden stir the startled forest sings 
Winter’s returning song—cloud races cloud, 
And the horizon throws away its shrowd, 
Sweeping a stretching circle from the eye; 
Storms upon storms in quick succession crowd, 
And o’er the sameness of the purple sky 

a paints, with hurried hand, wild hues of every 

ye. 

‘ At length it comes among the forest oaks, 
With sobbing ebbs, and uproar gathering high ; 
The scared, hoarse raven on its cradle croaks, 
And stockdove-fiucks in hurried terrors fly, 





|of our country, to which his native and un- 


; While the blue hawk hangs o’er them in the sky.— 
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Whe hedger hastens from the storm begun, 
age 9 shelter that may keep him dry ; 
And foresters low bent, the wind to shun, 
Scarce hear amid the strife the poacher’s muttering 


un. 
‘ “a ploughman hears its humming rage begin, 
And hies for shelter from his naked toil ; 
Buttoning his doublet closer to his chin, 
He bends and scampers o’er the elting soll, 
While clouds above him in wild fury boil, 
And winds drive heavily the beating rain ; 
He turns his back to catch his breath awhile, 
Then ekes his speed and faces it again, 
To seek the shepherd’s hut beside the rushy plain. 


‘The boy, that scareth from the spiry wheat 
The melancholy crow—in hurry weaves, 
Reueath an ivied tree, his sheltering seat, 
Of rushy flags and sedges tied in sheaves, 
Or from the field a shock of stubble thieves. 
There he doth dithering sit, and entertain 
His eyes with marking the storm-driven leaves ; 
Oft spying nests where he spring eggs had ta’en, 
And wishing in his heart ’twas summer-time again, 


‘Thus wears the month along, in checker’d moods, 
Sunshine and shadows, tempests loud, and calms ; 
One hour dies silent o’er the sleepy woods, 

The next wakes loud with unexpected storms ; 

A dreary nakedness the field deforms— 

Yet many a rural sound, and rural sight, 

Lives in the village still about the farms, 

Where toil’s rude uproar hums from morn till night 

Noises, in which the ears of Industry delight. 


‘Atlength the stir of rural labour’s still, 
And Industry her care awhile foregoes ; 
When winter comes in earnest to fulfil 
His yearly task, at bleak November’s close, 
And stops the plough, and hides the field in snows; 
When frost locks up the stream in chill delay, 
And mellows on the hedge the jetty sloes, 
For little birds—then Toil hath time for play, 
And nought but threshers’ flails awake the dreary day.’ 


The Village Stories consist of the Sorrows 
of Love, the Progress of Love, the Memory 
of Love, and the Rivals. The last is an 
ingenious pastoral, and all are exquisitely 
written. We can afford but one example of 
the blended power, pathos, and simplicity 
which characterize these stories. Our quo- 
tation is from the Sorrows of Love, and de- 
scribes the final sufferings of a maiden whose 
heart has been won and trifled with by 


‘A clown, as wild as young colts free from plough, 
Who saw a prison in a marriage vow. 
* x * * * 

Her friends, no longer with false hopes beguiled, 
Fear’d for the danger of their troubled child: 
Her children-sisters oft hung round her chair, 
In which she lean’d in silence and despair ; 
Her troubled looks they could not understand, 
But tried to raise her head from off her hand, 
And asked the reason why she sat so still, 
Or if aught wronged her that had made her ill ? 
She kiss’d their prattling lips with struggling sighs, 
While anguish rush'd for freedom to her eyes ; 
Then would she turn away from friends and kin, 
To hide the trouble that her heart was in. 
They eked her sorrow with her lover’s name, 
Asking the reason why he never came ; 
Bringing up childish memories to her cost— 
Things they had miss’d, and pleasures she had lost. 
Mhus they would urge—ending with scornful brow— 
“ A naughty man! he brings us nothing now.” 
She stopp’d their mouths with kisses and with sighs, 
And turn’d her face again to hide her eyes. 
Her mother talk’d of patience all in vain, 
And read Job’s troubles o’er and o’er again; 
Then turn’d to love, and read the book of Ruth, 
Making excuses for the faults of youth ; 
Saying, how she in life’s young joys was cross’d, 
And both a lover and a husband lost ; 
Yet still hoped on, and overlook’d the past, 
And loved her mother, and was bless’d at last.— - 
And if (said she) you trust in God and pray, 
You may be happy in the end as they.— 
Then she herself would often try to read 
The Bibje’s comfort in the hour of need ; 
But soon she fail’d its cheering truths to look, 
And grew so weak she scarce could lift the book. 
Life to a epider’s web was worn and spun, 
Aud e’en her hands, if lifted to the sun, 
Were both so wasted that, to fancy’s view, 
oo light would almost seem to glimmer through.— 
og lover, by and by, his folly mourn’d ; 
He conscience prick’d him, or his love return’d: 

e bege’d and pray’d, and wish’d again to be 
Once more admitted to her company, 





The parents thought "twould save their sinking child, 
For trouble’s hopes are quickly reconcil’d— 

So let him come. I sat beside her bed : 

He asked her how she was, and hung his head : 

The tears burst from her eyes; she could not speak. 
Upon her hand her sorrow-wasted cheek 

She lean’d; and, when he did his sins recall, 

She kiss’d him fondly, and forgave him all,— 

Then smiled, and bowed her faded face to weep, 
And, wearied out, sank down like one asleep ; 

Then rose again like one awoke from pain, 

And gazed on him, and me—and wept again ; 

Then on her bosom laid her wasted hand, 

Sighing a language brutes might understand! 


* Yet hopes were fed, though but the mask of pein, 
And she recovered, and got out again. 
She seem’d so well, they e’en began to name 
The wedding-day. *I'was set, but ere it came, 
The gossips, when they met, would still agree 
To shake their heads and say, ’twould never be ! 
Muttering o’er doubts they would not urge aloud. 
Saying her bride-dress would turn out a shroud. 
God knows, they but too truly prophecied ; 
For, ere it came, she sickened, sunk, and died ! 
Upon that very morn that was to see 
The wedding sunshine and festivity, 
Death did so gently his cold fingers lay 
Upon her bosom, that she swoon’d away 
Without a groan; anc, but for us that wept 
About her bed, you might have thought she slept. 
For marriage-greetings parents’ sorrows fell, 
And marriage-peals changed to a passing bell ! 
Her young sun set ’neath sorrow’s gloomy cloud: 
Wed to the grave, her bride-sheets were a shroud. 
And I, instead of joining in the throng 
Of merry faces, and a wedding song— 
Instead of seeing her a bride become, 
I bore the pall up to her last long homes 
And heard the old clerk’s melancholy stave, 
Who sang the psalm bareheaded by her grave.’ 


We need not call the attention of our 
readers to the Shakspearian splendour of the 
line which we have marked. A distinguished 
friend of Clare has quoted it in his Gondola, 
and we remember being struck with its pow- 
erful originality long before we were aware 
of its being the property of the latter.—There 
are several miner poems, of which the Wan- 
derings in June, the Approach of Spring, and 
the Last of Autumn, bear the genuine impress 
of the Village Minstrel; whilst the Dream 
and Antiquity aim at higher praise, are con- 
ceived in a loftier spirit, and possess, in our 
opinion, an almost Byronic strength and ori- 
ginality. We give one passage of the first: 


‘ Fierce raged Destruction, sweeping o’er the land, 
And the last counted moment seem’d at hand: 

As scales near equal hang the earnest eyes 

In doubtful balance which shall fall or rise, 

So, in the moment of that crashing blast, 

Eyes, hearts, and hopes paused trembling for the last. 
Loud burst the thunder’s clap, and yawning rents 
Gash’d the frail garments of the elements ; 

Then sudden whirlwinds, wing’d with purple flame 
And lightnings’ fiash, in stronger terrors came ; 
Burning all life and nature where they fell, 

And leaving earth as desolate as hell. 


The pleasant hues of woods and fields were past, 


And Nature’s beauties had enjoyed thelr last: 
The colour’d flower, the green of tield and tree, 
What they had been, for ever ceased to be: 
Clouds, raining fire, scorch’d up the hissing dews ; 
Grass shrivell’d brown in miserable hues ; 

Leaves fell to ashes in the air’s hot breath, 

And all awaited universal Death. 

The sleepy birds, scared from their mossy nest, 
Beat through the evil air in vain for rest ; 

And many a one, the withering shades among, 
Waken’d to perish o’er its brooded young. 

The cattle, startled with the sudden fright, 
Sicken’d from food, and madden’d into flight ; 
And steed and beast in plunging speed pursued 
The desperate struggle of the multitude. 

The faithful dogs yet knew their owners’ face, 
And cringing follow’d with a fearful pace, 

Joining the piteous yell with panting breath, 
While blasting lightaings follow’d fast with death ; 
Then, as destruction stopt the vain retreat, 

They dropp’d, and dying lick’d their masters’ feet.’ 


This volume is an additional confirmation 
of our opinion, long ago expressed, that its 
author in accurate pictures of rural scenery, 
in depth of feeling, and originality of obser-: 





vation, is inferior to no poet of the day. We 
had almost forgotten to notice a very sweet 
frontispiece, after Dewint, most beautifully 
etched by Finden. It is illustrative of Au- 
gust; a group of harvesters are enjoying 
themselves at ‘ bevering time ;’ the maidens 
seated on the sheaves, and the swains beside 
them on the ground. We know of no artist 
whose style is so peculiarly adapted to the 
illustration of our poet as that of Dewint; 
for the same graceful touch, the same truth 
to nature, and the same sunny beauty equally 
distinguish the artist and the bard. 





A Treatise on those Diseases which are either 
directly or indirectly connected with Indi- 
gestion, comprising a Commentary on the 
Principal Ailments of Children. By Davip 
Uwrins, M.D. Underwoods. 

SHOULD a dyspeptic take up this book under 

the impression that his fancies will meet with 

a generous sympathy, or that he will be here 

instructed how to banish from his breast the 

cheering influence of hope and innocent 
pleasure, and indulge in all the selfishness of 
sulky discontent, he will, most happily, have 
abundant reason, ere he arrives at the con- 
clusion, to undeceive himself. It will be 
found, on the contrary, a scientific exposition 
of the rationale of indigestion, traced from 
infancy to the more advanced stages of life ; 
while the author, though far from denying 
the importance of medical art in the disease 
in question, yet with a liberality the more 
honourable, as proceeding from a profes- 
sional man, seems to admit that it is as much 

a moral ailment as a physical disorder, and 

that it is, therefore, to the condition of the 

patient’s mind we must look, rather than to 
any thing that can be effected by the unas- 
sisted effects of medicine. 

From the title of the work, we had almost 
an awful foreboding, that its contents might 
contain an application fatal to ourselves. and 
were therefore pleased to find, that we of the 
goose quill, who have carnal as well as men- 
tal tastes to gratify, may indulge in a good 
dinner without running the risk of our health’s 
damnation. Let such, then, of our readers 
as may have deemed it necessary to eat and 
drink just enough to prevent the annihilation 
of existence, rejoice in their extrication from 
the trammels of their superstitions, and not 
throw away their time in listening to such 
men as would exhibit Lewis Cornaro, the 
great apostle of starvation, as a model for 
universal imitation. A vast deal of twaddle, 
it seems to us, has been written on this sub- 
ject; and we are glad thus to find a bar put 
to asystem which would convert Smithfield 
into a desert, and silence for ever the busy 
hum of those who dignify Newgate Martet 
by their honourable and elegant vocation. 

It has been the fashion among medical 
men of late years to assume theories as indis- 
putable truths; and by this means many have 
acquired a temporary and factitious reputa- 
tion. On this subject we cannot but extract 
the following appropriate and excellent re- 
marks :— 

‘Iffam asked whether I subscribe to the 
doctrine of Clutterbuck or Broussias, I rep'y, to 
both and to neither. Does any one appeul to 
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WO ha ; . .4 ‘fr , | ac : : 
me on the disputed point, whether asthma and | pursue; but of this I am certain, that before 


hooping-cough are affections of the stomach 
and the lungs, | say, thatthey are both, and 
they are neither. Even the much disputed 
poiut of Contagion is only, as it seems to me, 
susceptible of any thing like satisfactory solu- 
tion, by assuming that fever is at once commu- 
mcable and not communicable, contagious and 
not contagious; and 


all these discrepancies in 


Gisease, ict it be duly observed, are referable 
not so much to difference (except ; ree) 
GILerence except in degree) 


feXcitunt, us to the constitutional and circum- 
Stanual variety of condition with which the 
wile ds Cligaoped. 

‘in looking, then, for the ahsfract essence of 
disease we look for what is not in nature. We 
comment a petitio principii, and fill vo- 
lumes with unmeaning controversies and abso- 
Jute pothings. Were this, indeed, the exten: of 
t ‘ 


© mischief, the error in principle might be 


iro ij 


ywrinitt { as: ; ( recatio: P ‘ere ’ . : : 93 il C - . 
| ed to pass without deprecation or cen- | dissecting mind, it will be found to consist, ina 
Sure; but the progress of science is obstruct- | 


? 


ed, the usefulness of the healing art abridged, | 


and medicine brought into unnecessary obloquy 

. } }: . ° 5 7 

by such disputations as those to which allusion 
has been made.’ 

These observations are not such as alwavs 


obtain the readiest favour with the public, | 


but they must be dear to eve ry lover of truth, 
and are unquestionably important to, though 
but too little heeded by those who enter upon 
scientine investigations. 


of society we find, by a sort of compensating 
principle, that the further we have advanced 
in civilization, the less relish we retain for the 
limited wants and simple precepts of nature. 
But could we reverse this state of things, and 
change, for instance, the bloated alderman 
into a crenadier with but a moderate allow- 
ance of rations, and the romantic miss into a 


housemaid, we should find, in a majority of 


’ 


cases, that ind.gestion would sink under the 
uplifted cane of the drill sergeant, and that 


——~— -- 


ee 


the habit become confirmed of yielding to their 
influence a determined, and I would say con- 
scientious resolution of dispersing the coming 
mists of vaporous depression may prove, toa 
very considerable extent, successful and effec- 
tive. Possunt guia posse videntur. The doc- 
trine of irresistibility in all its extent is neither 
a true nor a wholesome doctrine; and the hy- 
pochondriac should reflect, that in saying to 
gloom, * henceforth, be thou my good !” he not 
only directs his own destiny, but implicates 
others in his fatal choice: 
* Call it madness, call it folly, 

Call it whatsoe’er you may ; 

There’s such a charm in melancholy, 

I would not, if I could, be gay.’ 
Melancholy hus something in it of poetical 
and sentimental which constitutes a great pore 
tion of its charm; but stripped of its orna- 
mental accompaniments, and laid bare to a 


great measure, of pride and selfishness and in- 
dolence. I cannot conceive a more delightful 
spectacle than that of an individual whose con- 
stitutional cast is melancholic, warring against 
his temperament, and determining to enter 
with hilarity into the scenes and circumstances 
of social life.’ 

We sincerely recommend this book to all 
such as may be afflicted with the disease of 


which it treats; let them reid, mark, learn, | 
and jiowcaurdly digest it, to the creat benefit at 
: — ° ’ ) ‘ . “” . . 
In eve ry nightly po lished and artificial state | 


once of their health and understanding, and 

if they are not too far gone, they may expect 

a speedy release from one grand source of 

all their suflerings,—mental delusion. 

The M Mdern Ji suits. Translated from the 
French of L) Abbé AMearcial Marcet di lu 
Roche Arneould. By Emi! | LEPAGE. 
12mo. pp. 22 London, 1827. Long- 
man and Co. 








| Tur author of this interesting and highly im- 


romantic vapours would fly before the sober | 


drudgery of constant occupation. But ¢ this 
must net be.” Had the philosopher of Ab- 
" I. 


dera lived in the present day, with how much 
more propriety might he have derided the 
conduct of men in their endeavours to make 
themselves fools! 
a man’s folly or vices may be, humanity 
| interpose, and, if possible, rescue him 

‘degradation ; though not by acting 


portant little volume was formerly connected 


with the society of Jesuits, and hence he has | 


been able to communicate information which 
could have been obtained in no dissimilar 


, way; to let his readers into some of the se- 


Still, however ridiculous | 


{! nart of parasite to such as persuade them- | 


selves to be miserable. but bv the total con- 

demnation of such a practice, as being equal- 
* ° . . oa 2 

ly base in its princip | 


| 


pee aha injurious in its 
etreets, And if ever the lesh of satire was 


FUcTCOUsiVv applied, It 1s the extract we now 
mane, woich will be relished bv all who can 

, . * a 

mire either a just sentiment or beautitul 
lane s 

‘ 


duc dyspeptie ought to run away from, or 


actermune to combat the first menace of dis- 


contented feeling. Low spirits may often be 

Stuily resisted, if the attempt be com- 

guenecea SuHicientiy early. I will he good, 
VS 


tic CLIIG WHO sces the rod read vy to direct 
tiie will 1nte th< Ways of roodness: and I will 


c 


be cnueeriul ought the dull dyspeptic to say | 


Wiio observes above hima cloud of hypochon- 
Gi,ac fancies ready to burst upon his devoted 
head, if he chooses the path which leads to af- 
fictive fecling. It is easier, 1 shall be told, to 
preach than to practise; to prescribe than to 


crets of its members, and to open their eyes 
to facts which cannot but be viewed with 
amazement, and accompanied by a convic- 


tion of the danger arising from the encou- | 


ragement of the Jesuits in any state. With 
them no peace, no patriotism can exist; in 
the very breast of childhood, they plant the 
seeds of war, and their object is the destruc- 
tion of the fundamental principles of society 
and government, Unlike other orders in the 
tomish Church, whose object it is to increase 
tlie numberof converts by the austerity of their 
manners and the devotedness of their life, 
the Jesuits have license to accommodate 
themselves to circumstances, and by secret or 
open means, to labour towards the accom- 


plishment of their designs. They insinuate | 


themselves into the families of the rich and 
powerful, they infect whole neighbourhoods 
before their existence is hardly known, they 
gain influence over the counsels and decrees 
of princes, and if not checked in their pro- 
cress, they wou'd shortly reduce the world 
under their dominion. We have no doubt, 
that, in our own country, the Jesuits are not 
few; that they are gaining ground in many 


places rapidly, and if proper inquiries be not 


instituted and measures taken, the time will, 
ere long, arrive, when we shall have to wish 
for their expulsion in vain. Facts have been 
brought cies the public, and have come to 
our own knowledge, of a description which 
certainly cause no small degree of fear as to 
the future. But whoever wishes to know 
the Jesuits and their proceedings, let him 
read the work we are now noticing, and 
which contains a brief history of about eighty 
' diferent individuals, and to which the author 
says he could have added three hundred 
formidable members. Nay, he states, that 
the facts he has now exposed, are as mere 
trifles, compared with those which he has for 
the present suppressed ; and for evidences of 
the correctness of the statements he has brought 
forward, he -refers to Mont-Rouge, Paris, 
Vitry, St. Acheul, Bordeaux, Provence, Ma- 
| drid, Rome, Europe in its present debase- 
ment; the whole world. To cite a few in- 
stances only :— 

‘ Balandré.—-Dissatisfied with the employ- 
ments which he met with in his own country, 
he went at an early period to join the Jesuits of 
Russia. By his talents for intrigue, he gained 
distinction in the company; was destined for 
| the ministry as a preacher, and was sent into 
| the great cities of Poland and of Russia. From 
the Gulf of Finland to the Caspian Sea, he had 
subdued all things to the society of Loyola, 
| when he proceeded to St. Petersburgh, where 
| his intrigues, his sediticus discourses, and his 
anti-social morality, contributed not a lit- 
tle to the ruin of his brother Jesuits. In 1818, 
he quitted Poland, traversed Germany and 
Italy, went to Rome, and thence came into 
| France, where a greater and more important 
| ministry awaited him. The company, which 
| 


— 








' can so skilfully discern the disposition and ta- 
lents of each of its children, deemed him a fit 
person for the French missions. Insinuating, 

‘gentle, polite, capable of making every con- 

| cession to human weakness, in order to attract 

every thing to the virtue of the cross, devising 
| modifications for a morality which admits of 
| none, Father Balandré has already travelled 
| through France, admired by the women and 
| congregationists, preaching chastity without 
| offending delicacy ; and austerity without ter- 
rifying human nature; in short, like a true 
disciple of Loyola, becoming all! things to all 
men in order to extend the sacred empire of the 

Jesuits.’ 

‘ Fontaines, (de) a native of Mans. He was 

a young Jesuit when the company was expelled 

by the Duke de Choiseul. He had studied at 

La Fiéche; and, before he went into exile, he 

was initiated by an aged father in all the mys- 

teries, usages, and rules of the order, that he 
wight preserve them. He retired into England, 
where he lived with some banished Jesuits. He 
maintained a constant connection with the Je- 
| suits of Prussia and Lithuania, and without 
| any authority, without a legitimate existence, 
and even without consistency, he proceeded to 
make proselytes, and collected a small novicl- 
ate, which might be deemed considerable in re- 
gard to the persons of whom it was composed. 

When the society began to establish itself in 

France, he went over to join it, and was the 

first superior of Mont-Rouge. Until then, the 

society of France had been ill organized 5 the 

Fathers of the Faith, mingling their own no 

tions with those of the true Jesuits, had formed 

a monstrous body, possessing all that renders 

‘the Jesuits formidable, and combining the spl- 
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rit of fanaticism, with the active force of the 
most daring conspirators, Father de Fontaines 
abolished all the regulations of the Fathers of 
the Faith; supplanting that blunt virtue for 
which they were distinguished, he introduced 
the shrewd, politic, and insinuating spirit of 
the Jesuits of Lonis XIV. He even abolished 
that title of Fathers of the Faith, which was ac- 
tually offensive to Jesuitical ears. He was 
very fond of the game of chess. He played 
often with some young novices who were his 
favourites ; and his play, like that of Pyrrhus, 
faithfully represented all his projects, and the 
whole course of his ambition. At the epoch of 
the Duke of Berry’s death, all Mont-Rouge was 
alarmed, lest a sanguinary revolution should 
again cover France with ruins, slaughter, and 
carnage; but Father Fontaines calmed their 
agitation by the following discourse: ‘ my 
children, let not fear possess your hearts, nei- 
ther let anxiety ever penetrate into the asylum 
of virtue. Fear belongs only to the vulgar; 
the hearts of the truly great are astonished at 
nothing. Since the world became subject to 
the sway of mortals, it has been exposed to vi- 
cissitudes and accidents without number ; 
kings have always been the oppressors of na- 
tions; nations have overthrown kings; priests 
alone have stood erect amidst these convul- 
sions. Nations are approximating to a new 
reign; and the human mind, which, like the 


ages that are gone, cannot retrograde, demands | 


another order of things. The institutions of the 
society are about to supersede other institu- 
tions; the kings that now reign, are about to 
be succeeded by other kings. Instead of ail 
those thrones erected by tyranny, will be esta- 
blished others more just and more stable. All 
nations will be incorporated, and will form a 
single family; they will all have the same 
God. The wide world will be the temple in 
which they will offer up to him their adora- 
tions. Their kings will be their priests; and 
their sacrifices will be as simple as nature her- 
self, who presents to them the means of sacri- 
fice; then, and not till then, O fortunate na- 
tion, shalt thou see days of innocence and hap- 
piness,”’” 

‘Gury, of Franche Comté.—During the revo- 
lution he was a soldier, a priest, a missionary, 
and determined to be also a Jesuit. He tra- 
versed the mountains, and joined the ex-jesuits 
who were assembling under the austere rule of 
Paccanari. His zeal, his fanaticism, and his 
unalterable firmness, caused him to be placed 
at the head of the noviciate, established in 
Rome. He there distinguished himself by a 
Severity and a despotism still more terrible 
than that of his master. He exacted from his 
novices a prompt, implicit, entire, and unre- 
served obedience. At his command they would 
have precipitated themselves from the capital, 
or plunged into the Tiber, like the miserable 
slaves of former times, who at the word of the 
Old man of the mountain, threw themselves 
headlong from the rocks, to show how far they 
could carry their submission. Gury had re- 
course to the same means which were employ- 
odin Bayes odious tyrant. Pleasures, piente- 

» ternal enjoyments, and universal em- 
pire, all were promised to tire novices, if they 
proved docile to the voice of their superior ; 
» ts ad hig pee have been k nown to mutilate 

» tO sacrifice themselves in a horrible 

manner, to perish without a moment’s hesita- 
ote Raed of practising that profound 
Gale tesoen tence which the company inces- 
nends to its children. 


It is even 
said of a young novice, 


who was interrogated 





by his master concerning the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham, and of that St. Marius who went to 
throw his son into a furnace, in order to please 
his superior, that the docile and zealous youth 
replied, “ I would have done still more; were 
God to order ime, through the voice of my su- 
perior, to put to death, father, mother, children, 
brothers, and sisters, I would do it with an eye 
as tearless, and a heart as calm asif I were 
seated at the banquet of fhe paschal lamb.”— 
Disgusted, however, with the fanaticism of 
Paccanari, the Fathers of the Faith abandoned 
his banners ; some retired into Russia to place 
themselves under Father Brosossoski; others, 
at the head of whom was Father de Varin, 
formerly a colonel in the regiment of Condé, 
went to revive the society of the Jesuits in the 
empire of Napoleon- Father Gury, who had 
joined the latter number, was employed in the 
establishments which were formed in the south, 
and he had the mortification to be left in ob- 
scurity during the remainder of the reign of Fa- 
ther Varin. When the Jesuits of Prance had 
united with those of Russia, Father Gury was 
restored to his post; he was recalled to Paris, 
and placed at the head of the Jesuits of Mont- 
Rouge, whom he has governed these ten years. 
For some time, his policy having become less 
timid, has been assuming a new character, be- 
cause the lapse of time and the course of events 
tend to the development and perfection of the- 
ories, and to the consolidation of projects ; 
wary and fearful, heretofore, he only dared to 
denominate France the most prostituted of na- 
tions, whose conversion was necessary; now 
she is the execrable Babylon that must be be- 
leaguered, attacked, assaulted, vanquished, 
and purged with fire; those charters, those con- 
stitutions, those liberties, those liberals, those 
revolutionists who occasion all the mischief, 
must be proscribed ; the company of the Jesuits 
must have the sole and exclusive sway, if it be 
wished that order and equity should reign pa- 
ramount. Once every week, in an obscure 
apartment of Mont-Rouge, the novices assem- 
ble at nightfall, and follow the steps of Father 
Gury, to the feet of the statutes of Ignatius and 
Francis Xavier, to learn the mysteries of the 
society. There each novice is obliged to de- 
nounce the offences and the conversation of his 
brethren; each novice kneeling in turn before 
tlie statutes of the founders, is obliged to avow 
his inclinations, his tastes, his faults, his cha- 
racter, and his dispositions toward the compa 
ny. They all swear to immolate their own 
free will; to sacrifice themselves for the good 
of the society ; to spare no efforts for extermi- 
nating the race of the wicked; and to cast 
down at the feet of their Father Ignatius all the 
crowns of the earth. Following their father- 
muster, they go to trample under foot the vani- 
ties of the world, represented by the image ofa 
king clad in royal array, surrounded with bro- 
ken sceptres, shattered crowns, and ruined 


thrones ; while around are seen the nations of 


the world laden with chains, pretigured by three 
animals, the lion, the bull, and the eagle, and 
by a sublime genius, personating, in particular, 
the nations of Europe.’ 

What is to be thought of a Jesuit, who 
could utter such language as this :— 

‘Religion is merely a pretext which the com- 
pany employs to extend its empire; conscience 
is the offspring of prejudices ; religion 1s the 
contrivance of men. If our missionaries tra- 
verse the seas to preach the name of Jesus, it is 
for the sake, notof Jesus, but of our Saint 
Ignatius, to whom we owe every thing. 
Wherever we go, we fail not to introduce rites 
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and ceremonies ; they are the aliment of su- 
perstition, and by superstition the people are 
to be subjugated. Temples must be erected 
for communities that have been seduced, as 
shows and stage-plays are provided for nations 
that are corrupted. At the altar, when I Low 
down before that host which I sacrifice, think 
not that I am guilty of idolatry. Itis to the 
Supreme Being, who pervades the whole uni- 
verse, that I offer my adorations. He exists in 
the bird that sings, in the stream that murmurs, 
in the admirable fruit that adorns our hills ; 
why, then, should he not existin the bread 
which we prepare from one of the most preci- 
ous of his gifts. Neither does my niind aspire 
to create fantastical palaces for the Infinite Be- 
ing who dispenses to us life and reason. It 
was fear that formed hell, and pride that con- 
ceived the imaginary bliss of heaven. Am I 
then to believe that we shall wholly die? By 
no means; nothing on earth dies, much less 
does man, Death to him is but a return to his 
primary origin; the tomb that receives him re- 
tains merely extinct ashes; the fire that anti- 
mated him ascends to the skies; the blood re- 
solves into the elements that composed it, and 
the breath of reason evaporates into—air.” 





An Essay on the Use of the Chlorurets of 
Ovide of Sodium and of Lime, as Powerful 
Disinfecting Agents; and of the Chloruret of 
Oxide of Sodium, more especially as a Re- 
medy of Considerable Efficacy in the Treat- 
ment of Hospital Gangrene, Phagedenic, 
Syphilitic, and Ill-conditioned Ulcers, Mor- 
tification, and Various Other Diseases. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Honourable Robert Peel. By Tuomas 
Axtcock, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons and the Me tical and Chirurgical 
Society, &c. pp. 152. London, 1827. 
Burgess and Hill. 

Tue work whose title stands at the head of 

this article is not exclusively medical; it con- 

cerns the arts and the manufactures, as weil 
as the health and bodily safety of mankind ; 
and consequently deserves to be examined 
in a journal, one of whose objects it has ever 
been to observe every sigu of the times by 
which.these may be promoted or encouraged. 

Mr. Alcock merits our thanks for the 
numerous interesting particulars which he 
has industriously collected together in the 
volume before us, on the uses to which the 
chlorurets of soda and of lime may be ap- 
plied; on the advantages to be derived from 
their application ; and on the valuable ad- 
ditions they furnish to our Materia Medica. 

The history of these preparations (Introduc- 

tion, p. iv. et seq.) 18 a pleasing one, and 

although Mr. Alcock afterwards, we think 
inaptly, (alluding to the apathy manifested 
by the Parisians generally on the discovery 

of M. Labarraque) appligs the words of t 

Saviour, ‘ so little is a man a propiet in his 

own country’ to Mons. L., the narrative o! 

success 1s uninterrupted by a single instance 

of disappointment or persecution, a rare Case 
in science! May the modesty and perseve- 
rance of our French brother, the judgmen: 
and discrimination of our own countryman, 
never have their object defeated, while that 
object is the amelioration of human suffering, 
the increase of temporal comfort. We are 
not, however, without our fears that many ef 
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Mr. Alcock’s readers will, in their ignorance, 
unduly exalt the importance of the chlorurets 
as disinfecting and medicinal agents, and 
thus by indiscreet zeal tend to lead them into 
disrepute altogether; it was our lot to wit- 
ness their application, and in a public esta- 
blishment too, by a man of considerable 
talent, but more enthusiasm; he used them 
for every case, and thinks them, what they 
certainly are not, a catholicon. Our author 
has very prudently protested against such an 
application of the chlorurets in the following 
terms :— 

‘ Whenever a new remedy is offered to the 
public, it is apt to be considered a panacea, a 
remnedy for all diseases. To prevent such an 
impression, I[ shall take the liberty of pointing 
out what may be effected by the judicious use 
of the chloruret of oxide of sodium, and what 
ought not to be expected, or in other words, 
what it can, and what it cannot do. The chlo- 
ruret of oxide of sodium, in common with that 
of lime, has been shown to possess the valuable 
property of destroying the most putrid effluvia 
arising from animal substances, even when 
these effluvia are diffused to a considerable 
extent in the surrounding atmosphere ; it has 
also the property, when applied to the sub- 
stances giving off these effluvia, of arresting o1 
destroying the progress of putrefaction: not 
only does it possess this power with regard to 
dead and detached animal substances ; but in 
those distressing forms of disease, in which a 
put or parts of the living human body become 
dead and putrid, whilst yet attached to the con- 
tiguous tissues which preserve their vitality ; 
it tras the inestimable power of speedily ame- 
liorating this most loathsome condition, by de- 
stroying the putrid odour emanating from the 
dead portions; and it moreover generally ar- 
rests the further progress of decomposition, and 
promotes the more speedy separation of the 
dead parts from the living, than can be obtain- 
ed by ordinary means; it very often is capable 
of changing the nature of malignant, corrod- 
ing, and destructive into the condition of sim- 
ple ulcers ; in many ulcers not malignant, it is 
capable of greatly hastening the cure. In short, 
though not an infallible remedy, it is capable, 
under the guidance of medical and surgical 
skill, sound judgment and experience, of alle- 
viating, and often of totally removing some of 
the most distressing and loathsome diseases to 
which the human body is subject ; diseases 
which too often, uncontrolled by remedies pre- 
viously in use, have hurried numerous victims 
to untimely graves. No individual, deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of his duties to- 
wards those who intrust their health, their lives 
to ins professional care, can suppose that these 
beneficial results should be expected from the 
liaphazaid or indiscriminate use of any remedy 
however powertul, No—the healing art is not 
s0 simple, and tbe treatment of a dangerous 
and complicated disease, where even a very 
slight error may cost the life of the sufferer, re- 
quires not only an extended knowledge of the 
resourccs which medecine, in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the term, can afford, but that 
this knowledge shall be seconded by unremit- 
ting and vigilant cure, to abstract or prevent 
whatever may be injurious to the patient—to 
bring into action whatever may be capable of 
eoutributing towards the restoration of health.’ 

° * . ° * 
‘ Neither that (the chloruret of oxide of so- 
dium) nor any other remedy can supply ele- 
mentary knowledge, nor the habit of tracing 





cause and effect, without which the best appli- 
cations may be so injudiciously employed as 
to produce evil where good only is intended. 
The use of the chlorurets cannot confer manual 
dexterity, which in surgery is essential to carry 
into effect the dictates of a clear judgment: what 
avails it, for instance, in the treatment of an 
irritable and painful ulcer, that a judicious 
surgeon should observe that to the use ofa 
local remedy ougbt to be joined a certain de- 
gree of external support, by bandage or other 
means, to a limb in which the preternatural 
distension of the blood-vessels, is one of the 
causes of the protraction of the disease? The 
use of the chlorurets will neither confer that 
tact which shall render the application of a 
bandage soothing and beneficial, in proportion 
as it is equally and properly applied ; nor can 
it prevent the ridges and furrows, the uneasi- 
ness and increase of pain, which often charac- 
terize the awkward and injurious use of the 
bandage. The adaptation of the means to the 
end in the treatment of disease, requires con- 
stant vigilance, and a greater regard for the 
welfare of the patient, than for any precon- 
ceived opinion ; remedies which may be the 
most appropriate at one period, often prove 
detrimental under other circumstances; and 
no remedy can be so universally applicable, as 
to preclude the exercise of a scientific discretion, 
and what is of still higher value—common 
sense,” 

The above is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Alcock’s style of composition, and will re- 
commend his work to the attention of pro- 
fessional readers. There are many valuable 
remarks on the prevention of putrefaction in 
corpses, previously to interment; on the pre- 
vention of putrefaction in anatomical pur- 
suits; on the disinfection of hospitals, sick- 
rooms, ships, stables, and workshops, in 
which animal substances, in a state of putre- 
faction, are employed ; and also on the puri- 
fication of putrid water, in addition to nu- 
merous facts relative to the remedial powers 
ofthe preparations under review. We have 
only room for one extract more, elucidating 
the value of these disinfectants in tropical 
climates :-— 

‘The following document,’ says Mr. A, 
‘tends forcibly to exhibit the importance of the 
chloruret of lime, as a disinfecting agent in 
tropical climates.’ It is translated from the 
eighth volume of the Archives générales de 
Medicine, p. 139. 1825. 

We have under our eyes a number of the 
Official Gazette of the Republic of Hayti, the 
Telegrap’e du 26 Fevrier 18—, and we read in 
it that experiments had been made at Portau 
Prince, by M. Mirambeau, inspector in chief of 
the Service of Health, with the disinfecting 
chlorurets of M, Labarraque, and that they havo 


been attended with complete success. £ A> 


corpse in full putrefaction for three days, and 
extending, at forty paces round it, the most fetid 
odour, has been instantly disinfected by the 
solution of the chloruret of lime. Facts of this 
kind are sufficiently numerous in France, since 
the important discovery of our learned country- 
men, and more than once we have entertained 
our readers with them; but they have scarcely 
been remarked. It is not the same at St. Do- 
mingo, under a devouring sky, where putrefac- 


tion advances with prodigious rapidity ; where , 


the miasmata acquire, in a few instants, a so 
fatal activity, and carry death into the bosoms 
of those who respire them ;—a sure method of 


preventing the development of them, and of 

destroying them when they already exist, 

ought to be, and has been in fact, hailed with 
'a kind of enthusiasm. An eye witness, M. 
| Mirambeau, jun., at this moment in Paris, re. 
_lates, that simple aspersions have sufficed to 
‘purify the wards of an hospital, of which the 
_ bad smell was disagreeably felt even in the 
‘neighbouring houses. Other places have been 
| equally disinfected with the same facility, and 
almost always in the presence of a numerous 
concourse of the inhabitants. The discovery 
of M. Labarraque, is, therefore, one of the most 
precious, and we do not hesitate to place it 
above that of Guyton-Morveau. But that it 
might be more generally appreciated in France, 
it was necessary that it should be performed 
abroad.’ 

The great use of the chlorurets in manu- 
' factures, where putrid animal matter is used, 
is illustrated, by Mr. Alcock in such a way as 
cannot fail to command the attraction of those 
engaged therein: and we look forward with 
pleasure to the period, when the important 
trades of a tallow-chandler, tanner, glue- 
maker, &c. may be pursued without endanger- 
ing the health of those concerned. Might 
not the at-present unwholesome profession of 
the painter, derive benefit from the use of 
these agents? In conclusion, we recommend 
the present essay to the notice, not more of 
our professional, than of our general readers ; 
and dismiss the author with only one admo- 
nition—to revise the composition of some 
few pages, should he submit a second edition 
to the public. 





Metrical Essays on Subjects of History and 
Imagination By Cuarves Swatn. Post 
8vo. pp. 175. London, 1827. E,. Palmer. 


Tur number of poetical works has of late be- 
come so extensive, and the duty of perusing 
them so very irksome, that it is with a feeling 
little short of absolute dismay we find a vo- 
lume professing to contain poetry placed in 
our hands. Week after week brings additi- 
onal proof that men and women will labour 
to produce no possible advantage to them- 
selves or to any created thing; week after 
week, some production is brought forth, to 
live in obscurity, or at best to meet the eye 
of a few ‘ partial friends,’ by whose advice 
it was ushered into the world; and, week 
after week, much valuable time and paper }s 
expended for no earthly purpose but to gra- 
tify the silly and dangerous desire 
‘To see one’s self in print.’ 
Metrical Essays on Subjects of History 
and Imagination was welcomed by us with 
| much the same feeling as that with which we 
greet an intruding visitor, whose society 
must be endured for some half an hour, until 
‘he can be decently dismissed. That our 
readers may not be led to commit a similar 
error with respect to this little volume is the 
object of our notice. It peeps forth, to use 
a more common-place simile than Mr. Swain 
‘would be likely to adopt, like a fair and 
| sweetly-scented violet from among a garden 
of weeds, gratifying us with its beauty, and 
‘cheering us with its fragrance the more sen- 
sibly because of the desolate prospect around. 
The volume consists altogether of short com- 
_ positions, some of which we recollect to have 
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been noticed in a contemporary journal; they 
occasionally manifest a carelessness of style, 
and are frequently rugged in their construc- 
tion; but the thoughts are in general so 
pleasing; (if not altogether new,) the subjects 
so agreeable or so touching, the measure so 
often varied, and the heart and conception 
of the poet so evident through the whole col- 
lection, that we very willingly pass over the 
few faults with which we have met, to enjoy 
the many beauties with which they abound. 
The following specimen, which we select, 
will, we have no doubt, incline our readers 
to our opinion,—an opinion in which they 
will be confirmed if they peruse the pages of 
which it forms but a small portion : 


‘THEY ARE NO MORE. 


“How many long days and long nights didst thou 
number, 
Ere be faded before thee, the friend of thy heart?” 
sik w. SCOTT. 
‘They are no more !—oh, dull and drear 


Sound those bereaving mournful words, 

Affliction finds no wilder tear ; 

Memory no darker doom records ; 

Not in our homes—not by our side— 

Move the sweet beings we deplore, 

The hearts which love and sanctified 
They are no more! 


«*O! breathes there one who hath not known 
The parting word—the dying look— 
While in the soul Night walked alone, 
And every pulse with anguish shook ; 
Some cherished one who bless’d him there, 
And past—as sunlight from the shore— 
Wo! wo! the young—the loved—the fair— 
They are no more! 
‘The music of their lip hath fled, 
Their grace and beauty pass’d away 3; 
Yet lives the presence of the dead 
Within our souls, as light in day! 
A fresher light shall burst the tomb, 
And all the blessed lost restore ; 
Vuknown those words of tears and gloom, 
They are no more!” 
We cannot part with the work, without ex- 
tracting another ofits pages : 


‘MARIE. 
‘My gentle love—my only love— 
My drooping spirit pines for thee ; 
The gorgeous hall—the lighted bower— 
Lute, dance, and song—have lost their power: 
Thou only canst this cloud remove, 
My beautiful Marie. 


‘Then haste thee, dear, the kingly west 
A splendid gift flings o’er the sea; 
And breathes the rose a sigh more sweet, 
To hail the hour the parted meet, 
QO! come to this devoted breast, 
My beautiful Marie. 
€ Tis bliss to meet—'tis sweet to part 
To meet again by love’s decree ; 
f cherish not a hope more fond, 
| Nor prize a paradise beyond 
( That hour which gives thee to my heart, 
My beautiful Marie.’ 


The preface, (if it may be so called,) is 
written with much modesty,—the usual ac- 
companiament of merit. 





The Adventures of Naufragus. Written by 
Himself. 8vo, pp. 225. Elder and Smith. 

London, 1827. 

THERE is a Special providence in the fall 

of a sparrow,’ is the motto which the author 

of this volume places on its title page; and 





the various strange and interesting adven- 
tures which he details of himself are so many 
comments on, and illustrations of his text, 
From his childhood, upwards, he was fami- 
liar with danger and distress, encountering 
numberless * hair-breadth scapes,’ living 
among scenes the very description of which 
either excites our wonder or our terror; in 
all, and through all supported and strength- 
ened by that Providence in which he placed 
his hope, when tossed upon. the roaring bil- 
low, or heart-sick amid the arid desert. His 
statements are so extraordinary, as fre- 
quently to give rise to the idea that we pe- 
ruse a fabulous creation rather than the ac- 
tual experience and personal adventures of 
a fellow man who has gone through all he 
describes, and felt all of which he writes. 
But there is abundant evidence that the au- 
thor is telling his own tale, in his own plain 
but manly style, and that truth is the ground- 
work of his publication. At an early age he 
was sent adrift, by a tyrannical relative, to 
cater for himself on the ocean, and had to 
contend with all the vicissitudes of a sailor’s 
life. His troubles soon commenced, and we 
will give the account of their commencement 
in his own words: 

‘The second officer was instructed by my 
uncle * not to spare me,” but to “ give it me 
well,” and * make a sailor of me.” My uncle, 
as J afterwards understood, had assisted him 
with a large supply of goods, on liberal credit ; 
in return for which act of kindness, the officer 
conscientiously acted up to the very letter of 
his opulent friend’s advice; nay, I believe, 
even exceeded it. No sooner were we out at 
sea, than he began to knock me about, on all 
quarters of the deck, and continued this barba- 
rity, may almost say, night and day, until he 
grew tired of it. He then hit upon a refined 
method of “ giving it me well,” that of keeping 
me up at the mast-head all night, or on the 
drum head of the capstan. On such occasions, 
nature, worn out, would make me fall asleep, 
when the watchful guardian of the night 
would order sailors to pour buckets of water on 
me, or, if that would not do, to throw the 
bucket at my head afterwards. At last the 
captain interfered, and frequently counter- 
manded my tyrant’s orders, by sending me to 
rest. This man hada singular way of grinning, 
and showing his teeth, when pacing the deck. 
Whenever he got a little elevated, he invari- 
ably grinned, and, under the guise of punish 
ment for negligence, practised refined arts of 
cruelty on all the poor middies of the ship.’ 

He subsequently made up his mind to ‘ de- 
sert,’ and left his ship in China; after which, 
without friends or money, he had to travel 
leagues upon leagues, and to seek shelter in 
places which the wild beasts would have 
shunned. It is impossible to follow him 
through those scenes and those difficulties,— 
suffice it that, after passing through the most 
extraordinary of both, he at last procured 
shelter and independence in his native coun- 
try, having found one gem in the course of 
his wanderings—a fond and affectionate 
wife, a native of the Isle of France. 

In the course of the volume Naufragus 
introduces several tales that are very popa- 
lar among the hindoos. 
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Chronicles of Wesleyan Methodism. By 
S. Warren, LL.D. and J. Srepuens. 

2 vols. 12mo. pp. 694. London, 1827. 

Stephens. 

Or the founder of Methodism, it is almost 
impossible to say too much, connecting toge- 
ther the qualities of his mind; his varied and 
extensive learning ; his devotion to the cause 
in which he early embarked, to the close of 
life; the purity of motive by which he was 
actuated ; his singular piety, and the com- 
manding power of conversation and affable 
behaviour which rendered him equally the de- 
light of the intelligent rich and unenlightened 
poor. Allied often to great virtues are great 
faults ; so was it with Wesley. fe was, fre- 
quently, in his conduct, arbitrary and incon- 
sistent, and too much governed by present 
circumstances; he was ambitious, and fond 
of power, and no doubt contemplated, with 
satisfaction, the day when his name should 
be immortalized as the head of a numerous 
sect; and he was credulous, too ready to put 
confidence in weak or designing individuals, 
to act on slender information harshly towards 
those who deserved well at his hands; and 
to regard the aberrations of his own or others’ 
minds, for the impulses of and visits from the 
— spirit of the Almighty. Whatever were, 
owever, the virtues or faults of Wesley, he 
was the very man fitted by nature, and, per- 
haps, designed by Providence, for the esta- 
blishment of a body of Christians in our land, 
whose numbers are sufficiently large to strike 
with amazement those persons who are not 
in the habit of watching its growth, and alive 
to the probable results in the lapse of years. 
The authorized statement of the number of 
Wesleyan Methodists is—in 1770, 26,405 ; 
in 1780, 44,330; in 1790, 120,183; in 
1800, 184,979; in 1810, 349,378; in 1820, 
483,283; in 1827, 635,852. We say this 
result is astonishing, and what the end will 
be, it is not for us to decide. But questions 
of greater consequence are—what is the doc- 
trine which this body inculcates? what is the 
discipline to which they oblige their followers 
to adhere? And for a fnll reply to both. we 
can, with much pleasure, refer our readers to 
the Chronicles, which it is now our duty to 
notice. The order pursued in these volumes 
is most lucid, and the style is simple and 
comprehensive. From them, it will be found 
that the doctrines professed are generally 
those of the Church of England, though we 
suspect a considerable difference to prevail, 
on some subjects, as the witness of the Spirit, 
and Perfection. The discipline is of such a 
nature as to keep together an unwieldy body, 
and one rapidly increasing, though, on many 
points, in our judgment, approaching the r- 
diculous. We could easily make our readers 
smile, by quoting certain portions—but we 
forbear; both because we entertain a high 
respect for the sect, which they concern, and 
because we do not believe that the conduct 
of the present members of it is regulated by 
them. We live in a day too enlightened. 
We can cordially recommend this unassum- 
ing work to all who wish for information as 
to the Wesleyan Methodists; in the body 
itself, it will doubtless be a standard book af 


| reference. 
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— 
Thoughts on Education. By Richarv Cuam- 
pers, F.L.S: 

Tue author of this tract is to be numbered 
among the most respectable and respected 
of those whose occupation is of the utmost 
benefit to society. The forming of the mind 
of youth, in the capacity of a public precep- 
tor, is an office that many aspire to, who, we 
are sorry ‘» say, are ill qualified to assume it 
We live in an age, whien that monotonous rou- 
tine,which did heretofore prevail in the schools 
of our cities and towns, for the sons of the 
commercialists and others of about the same 
respectable grade,—a system of education 
indeed not superior to that afforded in the pa- 
rish charity schools,has passed away, and there 
are now to be met, in most respectable dis- 
tricts, preceptors, worthily so termed, being 
themselves scholars and men of science, and 
consequently capable toteach. Added to those 
qualifications, without which no one ought 
to undertake the arduous profession of which 
he is a member, Mr. Chambers has studied 
many of the scientific, ornamental, and use- 
ful branches of study ; such indeed, as no 
one justly pretending to the honours of learn- 
wg can, at the present day, be found defi- 
cientin. His tract opens with the following 
judicious observations :— 

‘The first object to be obtained by a precep- 
tor, is to convince his scholars that he is their 
friend—that he is one to whom they are to ap- 
ply for a solution of their little difficullics— 
that his assistance will be cheerfully given to 
those-who stand in need of it—and that all his 
endeavours are directed to render them wise 
and happy. This appears to me to be the pri- 
mary duty of a tutor; and sure I am, that 
when a child is convinced of this, the master 
has obtained an ascendancy over his mind, far 
greater than the slavish power of fear ever pro- 
duced. 

‘As the culture of the heart must precede 
that of the understanding, the benevolent affec- 
tions should be cherished with the most sedu- 
Jous attention; every angry look, every pettish 
saying, every taunting word, vay, the most tri- 
fiing indications of ill nature ought to be root- 
ed out of their minds—not by severity, but by 
firmness—not by intemperate reproach, but by 
resolute and dispassionate reasoning on the im- 


propriety of their conduct, and by convincing | 


them, by his own behaviour, that benevolence 
is the great spring that regulates all his actions. 
Thouga I lay down this as a general axiom, 
I do not pretend to say there are no exceptions 
to it, but, generally speaking, I have no doubt 
that this conduct ill produce the desired effect. 
Misguided indulgeuce will render restraint irk- 
some; anda child who has been accustomed 
to have all his little whims gratified, will at 
times counteract the inientions of the most be- 
nevolent mind: but even for these exceptions, 
a judicieus preceptor will be able to make al- 
Jowauce with as much precision as the mecia- 
nic does for the power of friction, or the mariner 
for the irregularities of the needle. 

‘Iu the cultivation of the understanding, 
great care should be taken not to fatigue the 
memory, or perplex the mind with subjects be- 
yond its comprehension; but every branch of 
study should appear to come as a natural con- 
sequence; and from the simplest fact to the 
most complex problem, all should be given in 
the order of progressive difficulty. 

“lu reading, childen should be made to un- 
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derstand the meaning of the sounds they utter, 
which can only be effected by reading distinct- 
ly, and as nearly as possible in the tone of 
conversation; thut solemn draw! and singing 
manner so customary, should be carefully 
guarded against.* 


1. The Beauties of Canning. 1 vol. 8vo. pp- 
185. London, 1827. Tegg. 

2. (Huvres Poetiques de Georges Canning, 
truduites en Vers Francais, et précedées 
d'une Notice sux sa Vie. Par M. Bensa- 
MIN Larocie. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 186. Pa- 
ris, 1827, Dondey-Dupré ; London, Ro- 
landi. 

Tur minister England has so recently lost, 

was not merely a great statesman and an elo- 

quent orator, but he had also acquired a dis- 
tinguished rank in literature; and had he 
never written any thing but the satire, enti- 
tled New Morality, he would well deserve to 
be classed with the best satiric poets of his 
country. Efow is it that this piece, which, 
with The Microcosm, laid the foundation of 

Canning’s literary fame, and which abounds 

in beauties of the first order, bears the im- 

print of the most revolting prejudices against 

irance and against the illustrious men who 
acted parts so important in the first ages of 
the revolution? Pitt was in the apogee of 
his glory when Canning made his appearance 
in the political world, the young author was 
mentioned to him, and he became desirious 
of an interview with him; from that period a 
bond of union was formed between them, 
which Death alone had power to break, 
which ensured the future fortune of Canning, 
and which, leading him to adopt all the 
principles and all the antipathies of his pro- 





_ tector, excited those invectives against France 


which we cannot but deplore as the youthful 
errors of a great man. 

Ilad Canning lashed, with his severe satire, 
only such vile individuals as Barras and 
Fouquies, his strokes must have been ap- 
plauded ; had he attacked only men so little 
irreproachable as Merlin and Talleyrand, his 
excessive severity might have been excused ; 
but he is no longer excusable, when his 
abuse falls on the virtuous Roland and his 
courageous wife, nor when it is against the 
Brissots and Condorcets, and all those noble 
Girondists, who died bravely combating 
with their country’s tyrants, that his most 
violent attacks are directed; and it is diffi- 
cult to restrain the indignation we feel on 
reading the following verses, which were in- 
iended, but in vain, to blast one of the most 
honourable characters of our age :— 

‘I love the bold uncompromising mind, 
Whose principles are fix’d, whose views de- 


fined : 
Who scouts and scorns, in canting Candour’s 
spite, 


All taste in morals, innate sense of right, 
And Nature’s impulse, all uncheck’d by art, 


| And feelings fine, that float about the heart : 


Content, for good men’s guidance, bad men’s 
awe, 

On moral truth to rest, and Gospel law ; 

Who owns, when traitors feel the avenging rod, 

Just retribution, and the hand of God : 


Who hears the groans through Olmutz’ roofs 
that ring, 


Of him who mock’d, misled, betray’d his king.’ 








‘ J’estime le mortel qui, ferme en ses projets, 

Dans ses Opinions ne varie jamais: 

Qui, d’un vil compromis repoussant VPimpos- 
ture, 

Foule aux pieds ces grands mots de raison, de 
nature : 

Tous ces beaux sentimens faits pour nous avilir, 

Et dont certains docteurs prctendent obscurcir 

Ces antiques clartés, vérités éternelles, 

Que Dieu mit dans nos coeurs, de ses mains 
immortelles. 

Celui qui, sur Dicu seul avee calme appuyé, 

De toute sa hauteur jette un cil de pitié 

Sur les sophismes vains d’une fausse science ; 

Celui qui, de la loi respectant la vengeance, 

Applaudit avec joie 4 ses saintes rigueurs ; 

Celui qui, sans pitié pour les conspirateurs, 

Entend, sans étre ému, les doléances vaines 

Du prisonnier d’Olmutz s’agitaut dans ses 
chaines, 

Lui qui, rebelle, ingrat et parjure 4 Ja fois, 

Berna, trompa, trahit, sacrafia ses rois.’ 

‘We own,’ says the translator, at the close 
of a note, in which he has embodied the prin- 
cipal events of General Lafayette’s life, ¢ that 
it is with reluctance we have again brought 
forward these slanderous accusations, which 
were propagsted in party spirit, and which are 
here reproduced against a man whose whole 
life has been a striking lesson of virtue and mo- 
rality.’ Nothing less than the duty of a faith- 


ful translator should have induced us to have | 


re-written the infamous falsehoods of the Eng- 
lish libellist. But it is not the first time that 
the virtuous general has had his ears assailed 
by the vociferations of calumny, and his repu- 
tation hus always triumphantly withstood these 
senseless attacks. ‘This is a case which leads 
us to repeat, after the author of La Metro- 
manie— 

** Que peut contre le roi une vague animée ? 

Hercule a-t-il péri sous Veffort du pygmee.’ ’ 

In addition to New Morality, the transla” 
tion of M. Laroche, contains an Ode on th® 
Slavery of Greece; another, Ode to William 
Pitt; The Traitor’s Epitaph, which, it 1s to 
be regretted, Mr. Canning should have writ- 
ten, and which we do not find in the little vo- 
lume entitled Beauties of Canning; and, 
lastly, the beautiful elegy to the Manes of 
George Charles Canning, which we shall here 
give, with the translation :— 

* EPITAPH ON 
GEORGE CHARLES CANNING, ELDEST SON OF 

THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE CANNING AND 

JOAN SCOTT, HIS WIFE; 

Born April 25, 1801—Dicd March 31, 1820. 


‘Though short thy span, God’s unimpeach’d 
decrees, 

Which made that shorten’d span one long dis- 
ease, 

Yet merciful in chastening, gave thee scope 

For mild redeeming virtues, Faith and Hope 5 

Meek Resignation; pious charity 5 

And, since this world was not the world for thee, 

Far from thy path removed, with partial care, 

Strife, Glory, Gain, and Pleasure’s flowery snare, 

Bade Earth’s temptations pass thee harmless by, 

And tix’d on Heaven thine unaverted eye! 

“Ob! mark’d from birth, and nurtur’d for the 
skies ! 

In youth, with more than learning’s wisdom, 
wise! 

As sainted martyrs, patient to endure! 

Simple as unwearied infancy and pure! 
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Pure from all stain, (save that of human clay, 
Which Christ’s atoning blood hath washed 
away !) 
By mortal sufferings now no more oppress’d, 
Mount sinless spirit, to thy destined rest! 
While I—reversed our nature’s kindlier doom 
Pour forth a father’s sorrows on thy tomb.’ 
EPITAPHE 
‘ AUX MANES DE MON FILS AINE, GEORGE 
CHARLES CANNING. 
Né le 25 Avril, 1801, mort le 31 Mars, 1820. 


‘Qu’elle fut courte, hélas! ta carriére mortelle 

Mon fils! et la douleur en a rempli le cours! 

Pourtant d’un Dieu clément la bonté paternelle 

Assez pour ton salut a prolongé tes jours! 

C’est lui qui, tinspirant la Charité pieuse, 

L’Espérance, et la Foi douce et religieuse, 

Dans ton cceur jeune encore avait gravé sa loi. 

Ah! ce monde pécheur n’était pas fait pour toi! 

Dédaiguant ses plaisirs, ses gloires mensongeres, 

}’une vie agitce Ctreintes passagere, 

Leur éclat incoustant n’éblouit point tes yeux, 

Que la religion Clevait vers les cieux. 

¢Alacité de Dieu promis dés ta naissance, 

L’cau saint de la grace allaita ton enfance 3 

Pieux et résign¢, dans ce s¢jour de pleurs, 

Tu portas doucement le fardeau des douleurs. 

Le mal n’approcha point ton ame simple et pure. 

Non, mon fils, tu n’eus rien de ’humaine souil- 
lure, 

Que ect impur levain du crime originel 

Que racheta le sang du fils de l’Eternel. 

Ange heureux! prends ton vol, et, secouant la 
vie 

Va rejoindre la-haut ta céleste patrie, 

Tandis que, loin de toi, ton pére infortuné 

A pleurer sur ta tombe est ici condamné.’ 

The extracts we have made, will suffice to 
show the poetic genius of Mr. Canning, and 
the talents of his translator, who, triumphing 
over the monotony of the French alexan- 
drine, and the numerous poetic rules of our 
neighbours, has succeeded in making his 
verses harmonious ; and he often renders the 
sense of the original with singular felicity, 
though he sometimes, it is true, spins it out 
uselessly, yet not without occasionally aug- 
menting its beauties. On the whole, this 
translation of Mr. Canning’s poems does ho- 
nour to the youthful muse of M. Laroche, 
and makes us desire the publication of the 
tragedies of Shakspeare, which he is now 
putting into French verse. 

Les (Kuvres Poétiques de M. Canning are 
preceded by a biographical notice, in which 
M. Laroche has judiciously appreciated Mr. 
Canning’s character as a statesman, an ora- 
tor, and a poet; the volume is terminated by 
interesting notes, in which the translator 
points out the errors committed by his ori- 
ginal, and warmly defends the first promoters 
of the French revolution from the accusations 
so unjustly brought against them. But M. 

aroche, though so susceptible on the score 
of historic fidelity, yet falls himself into a se- 
mous error, when he says, in note 45, that 
Major Cartwright, at the commencement of 
is career, served in the army of the King of- 
Prussia. — This assertion, which was _ first 
made by the authors of La Biographie des 
Contemporains, has been refuted by Miss 
( artwright, in the work which she has pub- 
lished on the life of her uncle. 
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Fashionables and Unfashionables: a Novel. 
In three vols. By Rosatta Sr. Crate, 
London, 1827. A. K.Newman and Co. 

FaSHlONABLES AND UNFASHIONABLES Can 

hardly be said to differ (save in one respect) 

from the every day productions of the press. 

But while we are obliged to condemn the 

want of arrangement throughout, and the 

feebleness of the dialogue, we deem it only 
just to state that it was evidently the inten- 
tion of the fair author to lash the vices of the 
fashionable world, and to draw an enticing 
picture of the sweets of domestic life. Like 
all such works, it details plots and counter- 
plots, with much travelling in England, Italy, 
and France, and has a superabundance of 
heroes and heroines. The most interesting 
of the former is a Colonel Carlingford, and 
of the latter, a fair Canadian damsel, the 
colonel’s only daughter, who is, as are all 
heroines in books, a perfect angel. Then 
there is her cousin, Julia, quite a queen of 
diamonds, and as unamiable as the sisters of 
‘Cinderella, or the Little Glass Slipper.’ She, 
of course, hates her beautiful and interesting 
relative, and, after indulging in all manner of 
lying and slandering, she marries a duke, and 
is miserable. The best drawn character in 
the book is the colonel’s brother, Sir William 

Carlingford, a man possessed of much worth, 

but drawn into the bustle of the political and 

fashionable world, by the restless and in- 
triguing spirit of his wife and mother-in-law. 

We hope there are few females like Lady 

Musgrove; her character, as a heartless, spe- 

culating gambler, is certainly overstrained. 

As a specimen of the style of the work, we 
subjoin the following extract :-— 

‘The other personages who composed the 
group assembled this morning in the saloon of 
Lady Carlingford, were three of those loungers, 
who are not unfrequently met with in the man. 
sions of the great, and who may not inaptly be 
termed a kind of animated gazettes, brim full 
of fashionabte bagatelles and fashionable scan- 
dal. Intelligence of projected unions, blighted 
reputations, matrimonial fracas, gambling dis- 
asters, and all those numerous train of ills 
which perverted wealth give rise to, are the 
coin they barter for a seat at a great man’s 
board, the entrée of my lady’s routes, or per- 
mission, in default of more favoured cecisbeo, 
to become the pioneers of the females through 
crowded exhibitions, and the various other re- 
sorts of tonish idleness with which the capital 
abounds. They are generally the junior branches 
of noble, or right honourable families, who, 
having dissipated their scanty patrimony in 
frivolous or iguoble pursuits, continue to hover 
round the scenes of their former pleasures, un- 
heedful of the slights which they receive—nay, 
spaniel like, they will even sometimes crouch 
beneath the hand raised to buffet them. Of the 
three danglers above mentioned, Tom Sydney 
was not yet sunk to the lowest grade of this 
equivocal species of the haut ton. True, the 
brilliant coruscations of his wit, which used to 
delight and enliven the gay and the fair, were 
now too often prostituted as an admission fee 
to a club-room, or tavern dinner, where he con- 
trived to keep the table in a roar. By Julia 
Carlingford, Sydney was still however tolerated, 
not in compassion for his fallen fortunes, but be- 
cause she dreaded the keenness of his sarcasms, 
when levelled against herself, and rejoiced 
when those she envied and hated became the 
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objects of them. -Underneath ber assumed lan- 
guor, as she entered the parlour, Tom was not 
slow in detecting the evil passions which ran- 
kled in her bosom, but unacquainted with the 
transactions of the foregoing evening, he im- 
puted the discomposure she vainly endeavoured 
to hide from all eyes, to her envy and jealousy 
of the fair Canadian. 

‘ Lesbia was in sooth a lovely creature; the 
dark green habit she still wore displayed to the 
greatest advantage the exquisite proportions of 
her airy and luxuriant form. Her hair, of the 
darkest auburn, barmonized with the rich glow 
of her complexion, while the varied expression 
of her full hazel eyes, indicated a soul replete 
with the noblest sentiments, and a heart alive 
to every impulse of tenderness and genuine 
feeling. Hers indeed was the very poetry of 
beauty ; but when she talked, there was an 
earnest, a thrilling expression in ber voice and 
manner, which irresistibly found their way to 
the heart. Her mind, enriched by foreign travel 
and companionship with her fathes, and his 
enlightened friends, was wholly free from those 
littlenesses which too often deform the votaries 
of fashionable etiquette, and the absurd ob- 
servances of hautton. Yet with the self-pos- 
session and dignity of high breeding, and su- 
perior intellectual powers, there was blended 
a feminine gentleness, a sportive playfulness, 
which threw an indescribable charm over every 
look and action of this child of nature and ge- 
nuine feeling.’ 

It is strange that novelists will persist in 
always ending the miseries and trials of this 
life by a wedding. Lesbia is happily mar- 
ried, and there we leave her. Marriage to 
woman is a second birth—an entry almost 
on an unknown world. The same faces smile 
around her, but it is only one smile that brings 
comfort and happiness to her mind ; to wi 
and keep that smile, she must largely sacrifice, 
and undergo much self-denial. Novel-read- 
ing ladies never think of this, and thus we 
have so many Rosalindas, and Lesbias, and 
Carolettas. 


Q. Horatii Flacci Opera; with an Ordo and 
Verbal Translation. By Jounn StIrine, 
D.D. A new edition, by P. A. Nuratt, 
L.L.D. With Preliminary Dissertations. 
Vol. I[., small 8vo. London, 1827. 
Ward. 

We have already expressed our favourable 

opinion of Dr. Nutall’s Juvenal, and if we 

now transfer that praise to his Horace, we do 
no more than an act of bare justice. From the 
specimen which the first volume presents, we 
are disposed strongly to recommend the work 
to all who find a difficulty in translating, and 
placing in a proper order, the Latin of 

Horace: and to others, the Dissertations on 

his life, writings, and versification, cannot but 

be valuable. When the other volumes make 
their appearance, we may, perhaps, draw the 








attention of our readers, in a more particular 


_ way, to publications of this kind. 





| Lhe Cabinet Lawyer, or a Popular Digest of 


the Laws of England. 12mo. pp. 612. 
| Third edition. London, 1827. Simpkin 
' and Marshall. 
|A most valuable book; necessary to many 
_individuals, and useful to all. This third 
| edition is stated to include the new acts, and 
the decisions to the end of the summer 


' assizes of the present year. 
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ORIGINAL. 

GERMAN POCKET-BOOKS. 
Tuese gay and brilliant butterflies of litera- 
ture, unlike those of the gardens, come 
swarming forth in the decline of the year, and 
hover round our fire-sides. They seem nei- 
ther to like summer time nor summer climes, 
for we are not aware that one of the species 
has yet appeared in the south of Europe ; 
while the race abounds and multiplies fast in 
the northern parts. To speak without a me- 
taphor, it is passing strange that Italy, the 
country, par ercellence, of the fine arts and 
poetry, and once so prolific of writers of no- 
velle, should not have adopted a species of 
literature apparently so congenial to it, and 
which may well merit the appellation of /a 
Gaya Sciencia; while, on the contrary, it flou- 
rishes in Germany, England, and Russia ; 
and, we believe, there are a few even in 
Sweden, Denmark, and Holland. One rea- 
son, perhaps, why the Italians do not encou- 
rage these literary luxuries, is, that they have 
little taste for the chalcographic art, and least 
of all, for that branch of it which contributes 
to the embellishment of books. Their fres- 
coes and other magnificent works of paint- 
ing, on which they may feast their eyes at 
will, has, doubtless, given them a distaste for, 
and caused them to neglect what must in 
their eyes appear insignificant, as a man, ac- 
customed to behold the Falls of Niagara, 
would hardly deem a jet-d'eau worth notice, 
Bethe cause, however, what it may, such is 
the case, and this species of literature seems 
peculiar to the north. 

The pocket-books of Germany are even 
more numerous than ours, and more di- 
versified in their general character, although 
their respective contents possess less variety 
than is to be met with in our own. The lat- 
ter, however, are, as nearly as possible, all 
upon the same plan, that is, they are miscel- 
lanies of short compositions in prose and 
verse, while, in the former, the picces are very 
few, and mostly in prose ; sometimes two or 
three tales form the whole of the contents ofa 
volume. There are, however, at other times, 
poems of considerable length; thus, for in- 
stance, Schulze’s beautiful little romantic 
epic, in three cantos, entitled the Enchanted 
Rose, was first printed in the Urania, as 
were likewise some of Oelenschlager’s dra- 
mas. With respect to their titles, both the 
German and Russian pocket-books have 
some very odd ones, with about as much 
meaning and propriety as the names bestow- 
ed upon English race-horses. That which 
we have just mentioned, Urania, seems more 
applicable to a mere almanack than a literary 
miscellany. There is one also published at 
St. Petersburgh, under the same title, and 
another there, under that of Sirius. Pene- 
lope, Aurora, Orphea, Minerva, are all names 
that have been selected for publications of 
this kind. The new volume of the Urania 
contains five tales, and two or three poetical 
pieces. Of the former, that by Muller, enti- 
tled Debora, is a well told story, which, 
abounds in most interesting incidents and 
situations, and presents some ably drawn 

characters, When, however, we say well 


told, we speak of the latter pertion of it, as_ 
the first seven chapters are very tedious. 
This, by the by, is by no means the case with 
German tales in general, their usual failing 
being exactly the reverse; for they promise 
more at the beginning than they afterwards 
fulfil, the interest dwindling away by degrees, 
or the termination being very lame and un- 
satisfactory. The other tales in the Urania 
are, the Ring, a narrative from the Thirty 
Years’ War, by Tromlitz, who has several 
times before selected the same period for the 
ground-work of historical tales,—several of 
the battle scenes, and the death of Tilly, are 
wrought up with considerable ability ; Gi- 
annetto the African, by Miltitz, is a very ex- 
travagant composition; the succeeding tale, 
The Friend’s Bequest, by an anonymous wri- 
ter, is a fragment, which, although it exhibits 
no great originality of incident, pleases both 
by its truth to nature and the reflection it 
displays; but Clara de Cossuergue, by Von 
Ludemann, is a tale of great interest and pa- 
thos. 

The continental pocket-books can please 
only by their literary merit, for their embel- 
lishments, if we may use such a misnomer, 
are almost, without exception, below medio- 
crity, and not unfrequently positively hide- 
ous, both in point of design and engraving. 
Whether they will now attempt to compete 
with us in the ornamental part, remains to 
be seen, yet it is not improbable that the very 
excellence of the engravings that adorn our 
annuals, will rather deter than encourage 
them to aspire to rival us in this respect. 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 
WHEN absence divides two fond hearts that are 











plighted, 

In silence and sorrow they run to decay ,; 

The sunshine of joy that illumed and delighted, 
Seems ’reft of its brightest, its happiest ray. 

The mind then reverts to the pleasure it tasted, 
And seeks in the past for the present ajoy; 

But still can reflection soothe hearts nearly wasted, 
Or absence fail not to deceive and destroy. 


The bright smile of Hope can alone chase the sorrow 
That preys on the heart, but yet conquers in vain ; 
Absence rives it to-day, Hope unites it to-morrow, 
And bids happiness spring from the source of its 
pain. way. 








TO v ON ANGLING. 
I wit1 speak to thee in the love with which 
the art thou deprecated has imbued me. I will 
call upon thee by the gentle spirit which 
dwelleth in an angler’s heart.—QOur words 
shall be as soft as the murmuring ripple, 
which an angler loveth to hear,—no conflict 
of the mind shall disturb our conference—no 
unkind feeling shall savour in our discourse. 
For an angler’s calling is the calling of a 
peaceful man, and appertains not to a broiler 
ora boaster.—Ilis deeds are not the deeds of 
war, but his ways are as simple as were those 
of the first sons of Adam. A true angler 
must be a good man, for his very actions are 
so linked with nature, that he becomes part 
and parcel of her book. There may be more 
exalted pursuits, but does it follow, because a 
man loves to watch the silent waters, that he 
is not to have a knowledge of the more re- 
fined arts of civilization,—that he cannot 
mingle in the pleasures of the world with the 
same feelings as a non-lover of the art,—that 





the charms of society have not the same at- 





tractions for him as for those who do not ap- 


| prove of his calling.—Let me tell the latter, 
that there is more of kindred communings 


and brotherly affections between lovers of the 
angle, than are to be found in almost any re- 
creative pursuit by which man kills some of 
nis leisure. There is a spirit of free-masonry 
which draws them together. That reserve 
which men manifest towards strangers ceases 
when two anglers meet who are unknown to 
each other, except by their being brothers of 
the angle. 

Your true angler is no egotist, as you have 
drawn him, nor will he speak of his exploits, 
but to a brother angler ; one who has a reci- 
procal feeling, Dnfferent men have different 
pursuits, and each pursuit gives rise to ideas 
which do not manifest themselves in another ; 
but all anglers would treat you more tenderly 
than you have treated them. They would 
not laugh at any one’s foibles, because they 
happened to be different from their own, 
They do hope, that there are not many in the 
world who have the same ideas as yourself on 
angling; and they think, that as you are an 
admirer of Nature, you might have followed 
her footsteps more closely. What do you 
mean by killing time? If we consider recre- 
ations aright, they are intended to refresh the 
mind, and to unbend our cares after toil, 
labour, or study. Angling is, by those who 
love it, considered a recreation, and therefore 
they follow it. Not but that there may be 
some who unite the extremes of the art, and 
make it a business-like affair,—but they are 
not of the true breed. 

To rise in the morning while yet the dark- 
ness is disputing with the light for mastery— 
to walk in the dewy meadows, while the 
lark is pouring out his early gush of music 
to the rising sun—while nature is half dream- 
ing, and, as it were, to view her beauties as 
she sleeps. To arrive at the margin of some 
silent stream, o’erhung with nodding trees, 
to see their spreading arms reflected in its 
placid surface—to sit down and unpack the 
curious tackle; and then, with no undextrous 
hand, to throw the fly at the end of some 
twenty or thirty yards of line, into some 
shady hole of the opposite bank, where the 
speckled trout may lie perchance,—to see the 
aforesaid trout rise at his hook with open 
mouth,—and then—the snatch !—to feel him 
on the line—to play him till he’s tired, and 
then to draw him gently to the bank and lift 
him out ;—this, to an angler, is pleasure.— 
And where is the great cruelty ? The micros 
cope has taught us, that insects smaller 
than we can conceive, are preyed upon by 
insects larger than themselves, and they im 
turn become the food of others still larger. 
The trout I have just described, rose at the 
fly to devour it; and man, were it not for his 
size and superior faculties, would be devour- 
ed by animals could they but get at him. 


Does it make any difference whethe1 we 
have our fish caught by a net ora hook? The 
beasts of the field are slaughtered for our use, 
the fowls of the air cease to exist for our Sus- 
tenance. The selfish being, man, requires all 
this—-he is allowed it by his Maker. He dies 
and in his turn becomes the food of reptiles. 
Worms—the very worms he impales on the 
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hook, in their turn pray on him, He is 
but the stronger animal while he lives— 
his strength ceases w.th his existence—but 
enough. . 
Does T eat animal food ? If he does, he is 
as cruel as the angler he deprecates ; he has 
caused it to be slain—slain for his amuse- 
ment. . . . 
But then, if angling be not cruel, what is ? 
Ah! there’s the rub. 
‘ E’en the poor beetle that we tread upon, 
Feels a pang as great as when a giant dies.’ 


All very true—wantonness and unnecessary 
torture are easily to be avoided and greatly 
to be shunned. 

I know not how it is; but I could no more 
drown a kitten, or wring the neck of a fowl, 
or cut the throat of a turkey, than I could 
fly; yet I feel none of these qualms in killing 
a fish ; and what is the difference? Why is 
itso? Is it that in the one case we have the 
death of the creature actually before our eyes, 
and in the other we have not? I cannot 
tell, but this I know, that if V were to look 
around him in the world, he would find 
deeds to expatiate upon, in which he would 
see so much depravity, vice, wickedness, and 


heartlessness, that he would fain fly from | 


them and hecome an angler, were it only to 
commune with the betier principles of his 
own heart, feelings which are always true 
and which none can enjoy with greater plea- 
sure than he who goes an angling. 

5. t. BD. G. 





UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
(Continued from page 652.) 


No. IV. 
French Republic. 
Head Quarters, Milan,—fourth year of 
the Republic. 

Where, my Josephine, wilt thou be, when 
thou receivest this letter? if at Paris, then I 
am lost indeed ; my doom is then fixed, thou 
hast ceased to love me !—Death is now my 
only refuge-—O heavens, is it possible !—I 
am torn by contending passions !—thou whom 
—I am blinded by my tears !—no hope re- 
mains, I scarcely exist—but I submit to the 
immutable decrees of Providence, which only 
overwhelms me with glory, to add bitterness 
to my misfortunes. I shall become recon- 
ciled to this change of existence, but never 
to the idea of ceasing to esteem thee !—it 
cannot be—my Josephine is coming to me— 
she still loves me! all her vows of love can- 
not be forgotten in two short months ? 

I detest Paris, love, and the whole female 
sex! This existence is horrible !—and thy 
conduct—but why should I reproach thee— 
fate impells thee—so amiable, so beautiful, 
so gentle, oh, why art thow doomed to drive 
me to despair ? 

The bearer of this letter is a distinguished 
nobleman of Milan, sent as a deputy to Pa- 
ris, to render homage to the French govern- 
ment. Farewell, my Josephine, thy attach- 
ment made me happy, all is now changed ! 
embrace thy lovely ckiidren for me. Since 
I ought to cease to love thee, I love them still 
more!—spite of fate and honour, I feel I 
shall never cease to love thee! 1 have again 


| 





read all thy letters during the night, even 
that which was written with thy blood : hea- 
vens, what sensations did they not create? 

To the Citoyen Bonaparte, BONAPARTE. 
Rue Chantereine, No. 6, Chaussée 

D’ Antin, Paris. 
Cheruble, 10th. 

Mvrart, who will deliver this letter, will ex- 
plain to thee, my beloved Josephine, what I 
have done, what [ mean to do, and what I 
wish. I have concluded a truce with the 
King of Sardinia. 
Junot with my brother; but they will not ar- 
rive so soon as Murat, who goes through Tu- 
rin. I requested thee, in the letter I sent by 
Junot, to set off immediately with him to 
come and join me; but I now wish thee to 
come with Murat, by the way of Turin, as 
thou wilt by that means reach me a fortnight 
sooner. I shall then behold thee in a fort- 


night !—the very thought fills my soul with» 


delight!—come, my beloved! thy apart- 
ments are ready at Mondovi and at Tortoni. 
From Mondovi thou canst travel through 
Tangrada to Nice and to Genoa, and thence 
through the whole of Italy, if thou choosest. 
My first wish is to see thee happy; the 
brightest gratification I can feel is to see thee 
enjoy thyself. No woman was ever loved 
with more ardour, with more devoted tender- 
ness; no female ever possessed a greater 
power over the heart of her lover, or would 
so well dictate all its movements and all its 
desires. If thou dost not feel the same sen- 
timents towards me, I lament thy insensibi- 
lity, and abandon thee to remorse; if I sur- 
vive thy ingratitude, I shall drag a miserable 
existence, insensible alike to pleasure or 
pain ; my future existence will be a blank, 
haughty, and cold, to all that surround me, 
I shall lead a life of apathy ;—I may hereafter 
love, but in losing thy affection, thy lovely 
form ; in losing all that renders life desirable ! 
ah! then I shall not regret to die, and I 
shall, perhaps, have the happiness to expire 
on the field of honour! Low, my beloved, 
can I avoid being melancholy? I only re- 
ceive one letter from thee in four days. Ah! 
if thou feltest affection for me, thou wouldst 
write to me twice every day, but you must 
receive the visits of coxcombs, and listen to 
their nonsensical jargon from ten in the 
morning until one. In some countries, where 
good morals are attended to, people retire to 
their homes at ten o’clock in the evening. In 
those countries, wives think of their husbands 
when absent, they write to them, they live 
forthemalone! Adieu, Josephine, thou art 
to me a world, which I cannot describe, I 
love thee every day more. True love is in- 
creased by absence; a kiss on thy dear lips! 
—one on thy heart !—another on thy bosom! 
—am I not all to thee ?—how happy is Mu- 
rat !—that dear little hand too l—ah ! if thou 
dost not come!!! 

Bring with thee thylady’s maid, thy cook, 
thy coachman ; I have horses and an elegant 
carriage here for thee, bring only what is ab- 
solutely necessary. I have plate and china 
for thy use. Adieu, I have a great deal to 
write. Ah! if I do not receive a letter from 
thee to night, I shall be in despair. Think 
of me, or tell me at once thou dost not love 


Three days ago I sent off 





me, and I shall, perhaps, then have sufficient 
strength of mind to be less miserable. 

In the letter which I send thee by my bro- 
ther, I tell thee I have fifty louis at thy dis- 
erg I send thee, by Murat, two hundred 

ouis, either for thy own use, or to furnish 
the apres intended for me. If thou couldst 
put thy picture in every room !—but that is 
useless, thy dear image is so well engraven 
in my heart, that however skilful the artist, 
and however lovely he might make thy por- 
trait, it would still fall short of the original ; 
write to me, come to me—what a happy day 
will that be, when thou wilt cross the Alps! 
—it will be a great reward for the sufferings 
I have endured, and the victories I have 
gained. BONAPARTE. 

To the Citoyen Bonaparte, 

No. 6, Rue Chantereine, Chaussée 
D' Antin, Paris. 


STANZAS. 
THERE lives not a cheek of brightness 
So all divine— 
There breathes not a sou] of lightness 
Surpassing thine. 
The rose has not a lovelier bloom 
Than that seducing cheek displays ; 
The rose has not a keener thorn 
Than that cold heart betrays. 


There never was lip whose beauty 
So sweetly shone— 
There never was lip whose duty 
So ill was known. 
The wine-cup which I raise to drown 
The thought of what thou might’st have been, 
Is not more deeply tinted than 
Thy lip, false Eveleen. 
The cup by the charmer mingled 
At dead of night— 
From poison blossoms—singled 
In chill moonlight, 
Is not so fatal to the soul 
As is that false lip’s traitor kiss—— 
Which poisons, even while it seems 
To yield most perfect bliss. 


Look on the diamond’s splendour— 
Is all the praise, 
Which to it we surrender, 
Won by its rays? 
Not somthe better half we give, 
Because its brilliancy is rare ; 
Light were its worth, indeed, if adZ 
That brilliancy might share. 
Now go, thou fickle spirit ; 
Now go and take 
A lesson from the diamond, 
Thy heart shall break. 
Learn that the lip, the smile, the sigh, 
Which every idle fool may gain, 
Never, whate’er their witchery, 
Will one true heart retain. G.J.DEW. 


CONTINENTAL SCENES—No. VII. 
BY M. F. DEGEORGE. 


CPL LEP 








MARTIAL JUSTICE. 

Wuttst I was lately at Cherbourg, a town 
in Normandy, celebrated as having been, in 
1692, the scene of a naval combat, I found 
one topic engrossing universal attention, and 
furnishing matter for every discourse, namely, 
the condemnation of a young soldier, by a 
council of war, to death, for having lifted his 
hand against his corporal; and the courage 
the unfortunate man had displayed during 
his imprisonment. 
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As it is easy, in France, to obtain permis- 
sion to visit persons under sentence of death, 
my curiosity prompted me to go and sce the 
soldier, in whom the whole population of the 
town seemed to take so lively an interest, 
and having ascertained that he was confined 
in the fort of Querqueville, I set off, and in 
a few minutes arrived at his cell. I found 
him to be a young man about twenty-five 
years of age, rather tall, with an open coun- 
tenance and a firm step; | advanced towards 
him—he rose and received me a la militaire, 
that is, without the least ceremony, and ad- 
dressing himself to me, said, ‘a man’s last 
moments are always curious and pregnant 
with matter for reflection; I therefore invite 
you to be present at my execution—you will 
see how a soldier can die.” Then parodying 
one of Potier’s most famous scenes, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ What is death—death! it is the 
mere alleviation of a sensitive mind.’ 

Hincgq (so the young soldier called himself) 
then told me that le was born at Valenci- 


ennes, that he had enlisted voluntarily into | 


the army, and had been sent into the first 
company of fuzileers, stationed in the fort of 
Querqueville, and that, on the 15th of July, 
while still labouring under the effect of the 
quantity of wine he had drank the night be- 
fore, in celebrating the anniversary of the 
taking of the Bastile, he had struck his cor- 
poral, and having been tried by a council of 
war, had been unanimously declared guilty, 
and condemned to die. 

Scarcely had he finished repeating those 
celebrated lines of Casimir Delavigne, ‘ that 
fate formerly refused not to the French the 
happiness of dying in the hour of victory.’ 
when the captain, appointed to draw up the 
report of the case, entered the prison and 
exhorted him, in the most urgent and friendly 
manner, to appeal against the judgment the 
council had pronounced, but his entreaties 
were in vain, nothing could alter the deter- 
mination of the prisoner. ‘I am aware,’ 
said he, ‘ of the gravity of my fault—I know 
that the law punishes it with death, and I 
prefer undergoing my sentence rather than 
run the hazard of its being mitigated into 
imprisonment and chains, which would for 
ever stamp my forehead with ignominy and 
tarnish the honour of my family.’ 

The captain then withdrew, and I went 
out with him, and as we walked from the 
fort to the town, he related to me a variety 
of actions, all equally honourable to Hineq, 
‘Tle must be saved,’ said I, ‘ he must be 
saved in spite of himself.’ Our military 
code, replied the captain, is so severe, I 
would almost say, so barbarous, that I de- 
spair of being able to snatch him from im- 
pending death. Then pressing my hand, 
he added—Farewell; and since it was I[ 
who, in the council, supported the accusation 
against him, so shall it be for me to obtain 
of the king’s commissary the power to appeal 
against the judgment.’ This step, which was 
dictated by the most praiseworthy feeling, 
was intended chiefly to delay the fatal mo- 
ment, and to give the wretched man time to 
make application to the clemency of the 
king. The appeal against the judgment 
was made, and whilst the affair was under 








revision I paid the courageous Hincq se- 
| veral visits, during which I recognized in 
| him many excellent qualities, though cou- 
| pled with a violent and impetuous charac- 
ter. I even, in a measure, became attached 
to him, and was buoying him with a hope 
of regaining his liberty, when a decision of 
the council of appeal at Caen, ratified the 
original sentence, fixed the day of execution, 
and, in a moment, destroyed the glimmer- 
ings of hope my best wishes had kindled. 

{ was with Hincq when the fatal news was 
brought him; he heard it with an air of in- 
difference, and sent for a clergyman, who 
administered to him the consolations of reli- 
gion; and as the dreadful moment ap- 
proached, his courage forsook him not, nor 
did he, for a single instant, abandon that de- 
termination of mind and manner which had 
characterized his whole imprisonment. 

At last the fatal day came; and the hour 
of execution was fixed for five in the after- 
noon. About three, he expressed a wish for 
some refreshment, and half a bottle of wine. 
‘ You see,’ said he, smiling, ‘ 1 am resolved 
to take advantage of the short time I have to 
live.’ ILis modest repast, finished, he began, 
with the utmost composure, to distribute, 
among those comrades who had visited 
him, the various trifles he possessed, and the 
little money he had remaining, with the ex- 
ception of about thirty sols in copper, which 
he kept, as he said, to give among the poor 
he might meet on his way to execution. 

At half-past four, he was informed that the 
moment was arrived to leave the prison; 
when, perceiving that he had his best shirt 
on, he could not help regretting not having 
thought of that before, as his intention was 
to have given it to one of his friends. As he 
passed the gaoler’s house, he stopped and 
said afew words of apology to the clergy- 
man who attended him; then, pulling his 
pipe from his pocket, he requested permission 
to light it at the gaoler’s fire,—having obtain- 
ed it, without appearing in the least to wish 
to lengthen out his time, he bade farewell to 
his comrades, shook hands affectionately 
with me, and, escorted by a strong detach- 
ment of soldiers and gendarmes, began his 
last—short march. 

Arrived at the fatal spot, where the whole 
garrison was already drawn out, but without 
their arms, Hineq emptied his pipe, and 
gave it to a person who was standing near 
him. During the reading of the sentence, 
which the faltering voice of the captain ren- 
dered hardly audible, Hincq interrupted 
him, saying, ‘Enough! enough! Then, 
having requested that his eyes might not be 
covered, and asa last favour, that he himself 
might be permitted to give the word of com- 
mand to the piquet of twelve men appointed 
to the execution, he addressed a few words 
to the officers who were near him, embraced 
his confessor, and bidding him to retire, ad- 
vanced with a firm and resolute step, without 
betraying the slightest symptom of trouble or 
hesitation, and placed himself at the appoint- 
ed distance before the piquet ; then, drawing 
himself up, with a voice that betokened not 
the least alteration, he went through the mi- 


ee 





litary exercise with as much courage as pre- 


——..__ 





} cision. At the word, ‘ fire,’ the fatal report 
was heard—an instantaneous horror seized 
on the numerous spectators, and Hineg had 
ceased to exist. Heflect, ye to whom is en- 
trusted the making ofa nation’s laws, on this 
act of real tragedy, and then go and proclaim 
the justice and efficacy of condemning your 
fellow creatures to death. 





ROUGH RHYMES. 
(Concluded from page 620.) 

AT Montreuil, we saw the ‘ Fete du Village at 
Madelaine,’ about a quarter of a mile fron) 
the walls, which gave rise to the followins 
‘ odious comparison :—’ ° 

Sunday, in English villages, is sure 

To fill the pot-house to the very door, 

And even there no sparkling wit is found, 

But ‘ heavy wet’ and drunken oaths abound. 

Think not I mean French service to commend, 

And silly forms, which seem to have no end, 

But when the mass of mummery is o'er, 

And all their idol saiuts they’ve ceased to bore, 

No brawling scenes pollute the sacred day, 

But chaste decorum holds her gentle sway. 

The Sunday there, is, as it ought to be, 

A day of peace, of love, of harmony ! 

And see, (a vestige of the good old times, 

When all was innocence,) beneath the limes, 

That cluster on the village green, repair 

The rustic peasant, and his chosen fair. 

Oh! hark, how mellow floating on the gale, 

Sound flute and oboe in that happy vale! 

Oh! see how nature there is clothed in grace, 

What smiles enliven every pretty face ! 

Behold each playful girl that glides along, 

How gracefully she moves amid the throng! 

Wonder, ye English, no one bawls for beer, 

No liquors, spirituous, are furnished here! 

No stimulants are wanted for the dance ; 

ood humour, sentiment, their joys enhance 

Aye, they’re a merry nation; happiness 

And a light heart, the poorest peasant bless! 

Surely, in English fashion, ’tis not wise 

To-day our certain joys to sacrifice ; 

We toil, and sacrifice to-day for ever, 

But just forget to-morrow happens—never. 

In moderation, "tis the wisest way, 

To copy France in this—enjoy to-day. 

But let the Frenchman, too, from England bor- 

row, . 

They live too much to-day, and we to-morrow: 

THE CATHEDRAL AT ROUEN, 

High in the midst, and towering to the skies, 

The proud cathedral’s fretted arches rise. 

Does not man wender at the work of man? 

And at his daring spirit, who began 

To raise the pile, which now before him rears 

Its height, the labour of a thousand years ‘ 

Behold, how start from every chiselled stone 

The legendary tales of ages gone! 

See on each capital and architrave 

The sculptured glories of a martyr’s grave! 

The gorgeous tracery of each lofty arch, 

And florid beauties of the gothic porch ! 

And hark! the organ peals ; each swelling note 

Appears along the echoing roof to float, 

And as thro all the pillar’d aisles they bound, 

They seem to tremble at the solemn sound! 

Mark ye the vaulted ceiling’s dizzy height, 

The fluted columns strain the aching sight! 

See the bright sun from every wincow pours — 

Their jewelled* splendour o'er tlie marble tloors 

Tis all magnificence! a mount of gold 

The carved and glorious altar-piece behold ' 


* Tne gem-like appearance reflected from the paint- 
ed glass, 
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Hich to the roof, it dazzles every eye, 

In awful pomp and proud solemnity! 

And have ye marked, O beautiful design, 

An everburning lamp before that shrine? 

Which, midway hung, between the roof and 
ground, ; 

Sheds, from a silver sconce, its beam around ; 

And know ye not what means that ray so clear, 

An emblem of a present God shines here! 

Ave, it is but an emblem: mark ye now, 

With pompous fidgettings, and many a bow, 

With puritanic face, and raised up hands, 

How each proud priest before that altar stands! 

How when the little tinkling bells resound, 

The congregation tumble to the ground, 

Both priests and people mumblingLatin prayers, 

And fiddlers scraping operatic airs ! 

But now to graver scenes; descend beneath 

Into the silent, solemn vault of death ! 

Here many a saint and hero rest in peacef, 

Here all their troubles, all their sorrows cease ; 

The zealous martyr, in his labours blest, 

Finds here his crown of joy, his bed of rest! 

The body mouldering in its kindred sod, 

Earth unto earthesthe spirit to its God! 

Here, too, marked only by a simple stone, 

Sleeps Britain’s Lionheart, licr darling son§! 

And brave crusaders, with the statesman sage, 

Names, not untold in history’s gilded page, 

Have here their graves: illustrious in their lives, 

Each honoured name immortal praise receives ! 

Yes, proud cathedral, years have passed away, 

And generations lived their little day. 

France has been deluged with her patriots’ 
blood, 

By traitors to their country and their God! 

The face of nations has been changed, but thou 

Hast stood unchanged amidst a nation’s woel] ! 

Thou still exultest in thy mass of stone, 

A living monument of ages gone! 

But time hath touched thee too; thy prime is 
o'erG], 

A few short years, and thou must be no more ; 

en thou must bend beneath the common fate, 

But in thy very ruins wilt be great! 





I scarce think it possible any man dare 

Their Paris with London at all to compare, 

But lest any one, in dissatisfied mood, 

For John Bull is ever dissatisfied, should, 

The one is a town, well enough for a week, 

When extra foraneous pleasures you seek, 

When you lionize, see what there is to be seen, 

And, determined to go where your neighbours 
have been, 

Promeuade in the Tuilleries, lounge in the 
Louvre, 

Pronounce this and that, ‘a perfect chef d’ceu- 
vre,’ ; 

March through Pere la Chaise, and then take 
the round 

Of the Jardin des Plantes, a mere nursery 
ground; 

And the great PalaisRoyal, that infamous place, 

For gaming and vice, quite a royal disgrace ; 

But alas! when all this lionizing is done, 

And you view this fam’d place as a city, you’il 
own 


Since the streets are unpav’d, and so narrow 
and small, ' 


It can’t be compar’d with great London at all. 


* This is peculiar to Roman Catholic churches. 

t Rolis and Longswood, Cardinal D’Amboise, Cam- 
baceres, &c, 

§ The heart of Ceeur-de-Lion is entombed here. 
ff It has either been much restored after, or was 
little injured in the revolution. 
an Lightning has destroyed the highest spire, and 
the whole edifice seems fast sinking to decay, only, 


on externally; the inside is beautifully deco- 
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But no one here thinks, except dull country 
cousins, 

Who troop up to town, ‘ in the season,’ by 
dozens, 

That we’ve wonders in London! that London’s 
unique 

For splendour, and really is £ trés magnifique ! 

We view not our docks, or our buildings, but 
Say, 

‘These are all near at hand, they will do any 
day ;’ 

But this ‘ any day’ ’s like to-morrow, alas ! 

It never will come, or is always let pass. 

Then they talk of politeness in France; ‘ by 
the powers,’ 

Their rabble are not a whit better than ours! 


| ‘Tig only their language is soft, and appears | 
Totbe more ‘comme il faut’ to our civilized 


* ears, 


Because it is thought an accomplishment here, 

At England and every thing English to sneer. 

‘Then they’ve no smoke iu Paris! they only 
burn wood,’ 

But would willingly burn a few coals—if they 


could, 

In winter they’re perished; and all the year 
round, 

Pour’d from every window, filth covers the 
ground! 


But you all have seen Paris ; so candidly judge 

For yourselves, and confess it’s all fashion, all 
fudge, 

Which makes us ‘ the beauties of Paris’ com- 
mend, 

And prefer it to London, at least to pretend 

That we do! but it’s useless to say more at 
large, 





Canova is the theme of admiration through- 
out the British Isles. 

We were acquainted with this great and 
good man, during his short sojourn here. 
The honours bestowed upon him by the 
ruling powers, we mean by his majesty’s 
ministers, will rescue the reign of George the 
Third, from that severe imputation for disre- 
gard to the illustrious in art, strangers here, 
which was too deservedly merited by every 
sovereign of England, and their ministers, 
from the period of King Charles the First to 
this memorable epoch. 

Of the designs in this number, nothing 
new can be said. That they further de- 
monstrate the fecundity of Canova’s in- 
vention as a sculptor, is too evident, by the 
many groups and statues which it contains, 
to need our observations, It were equally 
unnecessary to say that, as studies for young 
persons who delight in trying their skill in 
elegant composition, they may be found 
eminently useful—for we have already ex- 
patiated upon that point before. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

John Anderson my Jo. Painted and engraved 
by Joun Burnet. London. Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. 

Tue beautiful little ballad of Burns, John 

Anderson my Jo, is perhaps one of the most 

universally admired in our language. It 

speaks so forcibly to the heart of that happi- 
ness in age which is the result of virtue in 
youth; of that enduring affection which pe- 


Tis the Scine to the Thames, a cockboat to a | rishes not with the manly vigour or the fe- 


barge! 
Now at home, with sincerity be it confest, 
That, without an objection, old England is best! 
The dear little island, so snug and so clean, 
So pretty and rich, so well wooded and green! 
For my part, | only admired it the more, 
For remaining a month on the opposite shore, 
And I learnt, when the tour and the journey 
was done, 
By seeing those lands, to love better my own. 


ERRATUM.—The line misprinted in the first part of 
Rough Rhymes shonld be read— 
Lying ‘ ghastly and ghostly’ along on the deck. 











FINE ARTS: 


vesccer 
The Works of Antonio Canova, engraved in 
Outline, by Henry Moses. Part LV, 
London, 1827. Prowett. 
AnoTuer number of this elegant publica- 
tion, illustrative of the fame of this distin- 
guished foreign sculptor, serves, in addition 
to a thousand other instances, to prove, that 
there are no narrow national feelings with 
regard to the profession of arts. Genius 
holds that noble superiority over wealth, 
pomp, and power, that it raises itself above 
the malice or hatred of mankind. As the 
glorious sun sheds his benignant ray over the 
whole terrestrial sphere, and is hailed as the 
sun of all—so genius diffuses its enlightening 
influence over the mental sphere, and is uni- 
versally hailed with genial affection. By 


nature we are proud of our own men of | 


genius ; by education, we love all ingenious 
men. All men bow with reverence at the 
shrine of Homer, in common with his wor- 
shippers in Greece. So the memory of Flax- 
man is honoured all over Italy; and.that of 


| 
| 
| 


minine beauty to which it owed its birth. 
The artist who has undertaken to illustrate 
this ballad, and to copy with his pencil one 
of the finest pictures of Burns’ pen, has been 
eminently successful. The painting and the 
engraving, both of which are by Mr. Burnet, 


| do great credit to his abilities in each 





avocation. The design is pleasing and ef- 
fective ; we particularly admire the tranquil- 


| lity and happiness expressed in the counte- 


nance of the old woman, as she gazes on the 
face of her serene and happy husband, and 
repeats the lines,— 
¢ But now your brow is bald, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw, 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my Jo.’ 
a eR AAI SST ELSES 
NEW MUSIC. 
VOCAL. 
‘A Lover's Vow,’ Ballad. By Pro Crayn- 
CHETTINI. Chappel. 








| Tuoveu Mr. Cianchettini has the reputation 


| 


of being a good vocal teacher, we doubt whe- 
ther he is entitled to that character as a com- 
poser. The subject of the Lover’s Vow is 


| simple enough, but, like all Mr. C.’s songs, 
| it is overloaded with ornament, and can only 


! 
} 
' 





be executed by a professional singer of the 


| ornate Italian school. 


‘ When Youre Roaming.” By C. F. Hory. 
Mayhew and Co. 
As Mr. Horn (on dit) intends to favour the 
western hemisphere with his company, we 
hope he will pick up some new ideas, for the 
present ‘composition’ is nothing more than 
a mere parody of ‘I’ve been Roaming.’ 
Though Mr. H. is a tasteful singer, the nu- 
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merous slip-slop publications which bear his 
name are a disgrace to English composition. 


‘Oysters, written expressly for Miss Graddon. 
By Lovis Junsen, 

Wit likewise neither elevate the singer nor 

do credit to the composer. It is a trumpery | 

piracy on Rossini’s ‘ Aurora,’ &c. 


——== | 


THE DRAMA. 











CPP PPP aS 


In the honourable warfare of dramatic rivalry , 
Covent Garden has, during the present week, | 
had greatly the start of Drury Lane house. | 
On Monday, Mr. Kean again drew a bumper. 
for the manager, by his first appearance in 
Richard the Third. The attraction was doubt- 
less the hero of the piece, but the admirable | 
manner in which Mr. Kemble played Rich- 
mond, evidently divided the applause of a 
highly respectable and delighted audience. | 
Perhaps the play was never more effectively | 
performed throughout, than on Monday 
evening. On Wednesday evening, Miss 
Hughes, a fair vocalist from Dublin, made 
her debut in the character of Mandane. Her 
person is admirably adapted tor the stage, : 
and her voice possesses all the requisites for 
a singer of the first class, having consider- 
able compass and sufficient volume to fill the | 
theatre throughout, though her lower tones | 
have not yet that body which can only be 
acquired by practice. Her timidity was ex- 
treme in the beautiful opening duet Fair 
Aurora,’ but some of the ensuing songs were | 
given with good taste, though a course of 
tuition, under the first masters, would evi- | 
dently improve the character of singing; she | 
bids fair to become a favourite with the 

public. Thursday evening also produced | 
another crowded house to witness, perhaps, 
Mr. Kean’s best character—Sir Giles Over- 
reach. Whatever may be said with respect 
to the other characters of this favourite actor, 
we think the quality of age gives even greater 
force to the representation of this highly drawn 
character. 

Drury Lane company have been amusing 
their patrons by a very miscellaneous selec- 
tion of old stock pieces, relying on the vocal 
talents of Braham, Paton, and Geesin, for 
opera, and the comic attractions of Messrs. 
Liston, Harley, and Co. for the remainder. 

The ApreLput managers are putting money 
in both pockets, if we may judge from their 
nightly audiences. 
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VARIETIES. 


PRLS LPL? 


Heat from the Compression of Water.—M. 
Arago recently announced to the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, that M. Despretz had diseo- 
vered, experimentally, that heat was cooled 
during the compression of water by a force 
equal to twenty atmospheres. We saw some 
experiments by Mr. Perkins, which exhibited 
this phenomenon of the disengagement of heat 
both from fluids and gases more than twelve 
months since ! 

In several of the daily papers, it is stated 
that Mr. Upcott, of the London Institution, 
had discovered, at a cheesemonger’s shop in 
the city, the original MS. of a burletta, The Re- 
venge, written by Chatterton, with his receipt | 
for the copyright, and that the piece had been 








once published by Tom King. This MS., we 
apprehend, was not considered of any value, 
by Mr. Egerton, of the Military Library, White- 
hall, who, about thirty years ago, published a 


| very neat edition of this burletta, printed by 


Mr. Roworth. Manuscripts, when printed 
from, are seldom thought of much value, except 
by connoisseurs. 

Le Bulletin Universel gives an account of a 
lake in the Russian government of Wiburgh, 
which, a few years back, extended forty versts, 
but, owing to an inundation, the waters formed a 
barrier of land, which separated it from a lake 
adjacent, but on a lower level, by which it dis- 
charged so much of its waters, as to reduce its 


original level considerably, and leave three- 
| fourths of its former area dry, which have been 


brought into the highest state of cultivation. 
What nature bas accomplished in Russia, art 
might effect, in a considerable degree, in Ire- 


) land, by cutting communications between the 


numerous lakes which intersect the interior, 
many of which vary materially in level. 

The Horticultural Society reeommend, that 
in order to preserve pine-apples from shrinking 
or withering, it is advisable to twist off the 


crown ; for it is through the tubes and pores of 


the leaves that the sap and great portion of the 
delicious flavour of a pine-apple escapes. But 
custom renders the crown a great portion of the 
beautiful appearance of this fine exotic, there- 
fore the suggestion, like many others which 


| militate against established fashion, stands lit- 


tle chance of adoption. 

Canal Excavation by the Plough, in lieu of 
Manual Labour.—It is remarkable that Eng- 
land, which usually sets the example to all 
Europe in the application of machinery as a 
substitute for manual labour, should have been 
anticipated by the small state of Wirtemburgh. 
An extensive line of canal having been project- 
ed and sanctioned by the government, au emi- 
nent engineer constructed a set of ploughs, of 
various forms, to suit the nature of the soil to 
be intersected, which, by the aid of from eight 
to twelve horses, excavated the line of canal at 
less than a fourth of the price which would 
have been expended in manual labour. It is 
yet more worthy of notice, that there could be 
no want of hands, as this small kingdom pos- 
sesses a greater population, in proportion to its 
extent, than any district in Europe. 








UNIVERSITY NOTICES. 


OxrForRv, Oct. 13.—The Rev. R. Jenkyns, p.D., 
master of Balliol, re-appointed V. Chancellor; and 
the Rev. Dr. Hall, master of Pembroke; Dr. Jones, 
rector of Exeter; Dr. Rowley, master of University ; 
Dr. Gilbert, principal of Brasennose,— appointed 
Pro-V. Chancellors. 

Oct. 15.—Rev. T. Farley, M.A. Demy. of Magdalen, 
admitted a pro-proctor, vice Rev. 8. Cole, of Worces- 
ter, resigned. 

Degrees conferred;—m. A. Rev. T. Moseley; St. 
Edmund Hall; R. Latham, fellow of Brasennose ; 
Rev. R. Hussey, student of Christ Church; Rev. C. 
Langton, Trinity.—s. a. H. S. Tremenkeere, fellow 
of New Coll.; R. J. L. Maydwell, Wadham. 

The Rev. G. Messenger, late of Magdalen Hall, is 
appointed to the mastership of the Free Grammar 
School, Somerton. 

Congregations for granting graces and conferring 
sieht 25, 31, Nov. 15, 22 and 29, Dec. 6 and 

7. 

CAMBRIDGE, Oct, 12.—Officers elected, Proctors, 
the Rev. A. Sedgwick, m. a., Trin.; Rev. T. S. Turn- 
bull, M.A., Caius.—- Tarors, Rev. J. Hind, M. A., Sid- 
ney; Rev.W. H.Shelford,m.a. Emman.— Moderators, 
Rev. W. Whewell, M.A. Trin.; J. King, M.A. Queen’s. 
—Scrutators, Rev. J. Lee, B. p., Queen’s; Rev. W. 
L. P. Garnons, B. D., Sidney. 

Degrees conferred.—mM,. A. Rev. F. V. Lockwood, 
Trin.; Rev. J. H. Bright, Rev. T. Ferris, Rev. W. H. 
Green, St. John’s; Rev. J. Penny, Emman.—s., a.G. 


|W. Scott, C. Tayleur, Trinity; B.C. Duppa, St. 


John’s; W. Wales, Catherine Hall: C, M, Gibson, 





Jesus ; T. Marriott, Christ; C. D. Radcliffe, Magda- 
lene; KR. B. Clay, Sidney Sussex; C. Lillingston, 
Emman. 

Congregations during the present term—Oct. 24; 
Noy. 14; Dec. 5, Sunday, Dec. 16 (end of term.) 

Caput for the ensuing year :—The Vice-Chancellor, 
Rey. J. Lamb, p.p., master of Corpus Christi, Divin. 
ity; W. Frere, LL.p., master of Downing, Law; F, 
Thackeray, M.v., Emman., Physic; Rev. T. Mus. 
grave, M.A. Trin., Sen. Non. Reg.; Rev. H. Holditch, 
M.A., Caius, Sen. Reg. 

EptNspuron.—The Rey. Dr. Ritchie, having re- 
signed the professorship of divinity, it is anticipated 
Dr. Chalmers will be his successor. 
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Thermometer. Rarom. 
. = ~ < 
Day j|%* 3 dissii se State of 
ofthe |2-2|53/54)| 559 _the 
Month. |2 E S2/2Z\l 4 22 Weather, 
oh — see ™ 
Oct. 18 | 52 | 59 | 52 |} 29 77 | Cloudy. 
19 | 55} 58] 52], .. 77 | Fair. 
coves 20 | 54/57/5211 .. 77] Fair. 
1 21 | 34) 59) 50); .. 57] Fair. 
sense 22 | 52] 56 | 49 || .. 27 | Cloudy, 
coeee 23 | SI | 5B | 42 js 74 | Fair. 
eevee 24 154 | 56] 541) 30 07] Rain. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS, 
Tus Wreck, and A Few Last Words to V7, shall be 
inserted shortly. 

Will S. L. D. G. inform us what the Numbers are 
which he wishes for? If he will send the communi- 
cations of which he speaks, we shall be better able to 
judge whether they are suitable for our journal. 

Mr. Moreau’s request shall be attended to, 

The Literary Souvenir, and some other Annuals, 
are under review, and will be noticed in our next. 

The Chronicles of the Canongate will form the sub- 
ject of an article as soon as the work is published. 

We are again obliged to defer our article on Spanish 
Literature. 


— ws 








Works Just Pusiisnev :—Neele’s Romance of 
History, three vols. #1. lls. 6¢d.—Kennedy’s Fitful 
Fancies, foolscap, 6s.—Hirsch’s Geometry, translated 
by Ross, 8vo. 12s.—Malkins’ Sermons, 8vo. 123.— 
Dermott on the Peritoneum, 8vo. 43. 6d.—Ditto on 
the Arteries, ]2mo. 6s.—Uwins on Indigestion, Svo. 
7s. 6d.—The Forget Me Not, 12s.—The Amulet, 12s. 
—The Bijou, 12s.—The Literary souvenir, 12s. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION :— Proposals are 
issued for publishing, by subscription, Observations 
and Illustrations of the Writings of the Poet Gray, by 
the late James George Barlace. Dr. Gregory has in 
the press, Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Cha- 
racter, Literary, Professional, and Religious, of the 
late John Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S., &c. rhe 
Author of The Astrologer of the Nineteenth Century 
has just ready The Prophetic Messenger, with an 
ominous Hieroglyphic for 1528. 

The History of Tom a Lincoln will form the seventh 
part of Mr, W. J. Thoms’ Early Prose Romances. — 

The Clarendon Papers will be published in a few 
days, by Mr. Colburn, in 2 vols. 4to, They comprise 
the Correspondence of Henry, Ear! of Clarendon, and 
Lawrence, Earl of Rochester; with the very curious 
Diary of Lord Clarendon from 1687 to 1690, contain- 
ing minute particulars of the Events attending the 
Revolution. They will be illustrated with Portraits, 
(copied from the originals, by permission of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Clarendon,’ and other Engravings. 

Prospectuses are issued of a new and improved 
edition of the Regulations of Government for the 
Presidency of Fort William, 














WESTALL’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, 

Published by Moon, Boys, and GRAVBS (Successors 
to Hurst, Robinson, and Co., Printsellers to the 
King) No.6, Pall Mall, 

HIRTY-ONE PLATES to Illustrate the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, beautifully 

Engraved by Charles Heath, from Westall’s Designs. 
M. B. and G. have now, for the first time, reduced 

the Prices of the ‘Proof Impressions’ of these hne 

Engraving as follows : pee . d. 

French Paper, Colombier 4to. from 4 14 6 to 2 12 : 

India Paper ditto 6 6 tod 3 6 

Ditto, before letters ditto 8 8 O0to3 13 
The above are admirably adapted to illustrate Bag- 

ster’s Comprehensive Bible, or any other quarto Ful- 

tion of the Holy Scriptures, and the Impressions now 
oifered are warranted Genuine Proots. 


. November, price 12s., with entirely new 
On the let of external Decorations, i 

HE LITERARY SOUVENIR ;_ or, 
CABINET of POETRY and ROMANCE, for 
1428.—Editeid by ALARIC A. WATTS. This Volume 
contains, beside other Embellishments, TWELVE 
splendid Line Engravings, executed in the most 
finished style of the art, from original Paintings 
(chiefly Pictures of well-known beauty and celebrity, ) 
by H. Thomson, R. A.; C. R. Leslie, R.A. 5 A. E. 
Chaion, R.A.; T. Stothard, R.A.; H. W. Pickersgill, 
R.A.; F. Danby, A.; W. Allan, A.; W. Linton ; 

R. Farrier; and J. Wood. ’ 

The Literary Contents of the Ww ork comprise one 
handred original Contributions, in Prose and Verse, 
by a great number of the most distinguished Writers 
of the day; including articles from several pens not 
hitherto engaged in publications of this class, — 

«,* A few Copies of the LITERARY SOUVENIR 
fer 1823 will, as usual, be printed in post Svo. with 
proofs of the plates. There are also a very limited 
nember of separate Sets of the Plates, price, ina Port- 
folio, 22s. 

Minted for LONGMAN, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 

GREEN. 

Just completed, in XX. Parts, price 10s. 6d. each’ 
forming four quarto volumes, embellished with six 








lates, 
Ti i PROGRESSES, PROCESSIONS, 


and MAGNIFICENT FESTIVITIES of KING 
JAMES THE FIRsT, his ROYAL CONSORT, FA- 
MILY, and COURT, collected from Original Ma- 
nuscripts, Scarce Pamphlets, Corporation Records, 
Parochial Registers, &c. &c. comprising Forty Masques 


and Entertainments; ten Civic Pageants; numerous | 


Orignal Letters; and Annotated Lists of the Peers, 
Baronets, and Knights, who received those honours 
during the Reign of King James. Illustrated with 
Notes, Historical, Topographical, Biographical, and 
Bibliographical. By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S. A. 
Lond. Edinb. and Perth. 

The subjects of this work are the Entertainments 
given to the King and his Family in various Towns, 
or at the mansions of the Nobility; Descriptions of 
the Creations of Peers, the Receptions of Ambassa- 
dors, the Baptisms, Marriages, Tilts, and other So- 
lemnities,—in short a complete History of the Court, 
chronologically arranged. The Pamphlets, Masques, 
and principal Mss. contained in the work amount 
to upwards of a hundred; and the Original Letters 
from which extracts are given to many times that 
number. Of the Pamphlets several are of the utmost 
rarity in their original and only previous editions, 
having produced at auctions from #5. to #10. each. 

[Thirty-two illustrative Portraits and Views may be 
purchased separately, price 21s.] 

Printed for J. B. Nicuo us, 25, Parliament Street. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY MISCEL- 
LANY.—The Second Number of this Periodical will 
be published early in November. The Proprietors of 
the work had intended to defer until its appearance, 
any observations on the extraordinary assertions con- 
tained in the prospectus of a piratical imitation of 
this Journal, announced under the title of the Foreign 
Review and Continental Miscellany. On reflection, 
they have determined not to allow these statements to 
remain longer unanswered. The following paragraphs 
are those alluded to :— 

‘It now remains for us to state, why, as there exists 
already one Review, entitled The Foreign Quarterly 
Review, we are induced to offer another for the suf- 
frages of the public; the truth is, that we were joint 
Editors of the former Journal, and its first Number 
has been in great measure supported by our own indi- 
vidual friends ; and, as we still retain the support of 
the principal contributors to that Work, and possess, 
moreover, additional means and more digested plans, 
we may justly claim a fair share of whatever patron- 
age that Review has obtained, independently of such 
- ~~ new and more extensive designs may entitle 

0. 

_" It is not worth while to trouble the public with the 
circumstances which have induced us to decline ren- 
dering any further assistance to the Foreign Quarterly 
Review ; it is sufficient to say, that we have separated 
Ourseives arom the publishers, who, however, still 
retain the name of that Work.’ 

oe Proprietors of the Foreign Quarterly Review 
think it needless to say more on this occasion, than 
that the whole of this statement is, from beginning to 
end, and in ail its parts, a SCANDALOUS AND IMPU- 
DENT FALSEHOOD, which they are ready to prove, 
whenever Messrs. Black, Young, and Young call 
be them for that purpose ; Messrs. Bossange, 

mechs and Lowell, whose names appear as joint 

by letter, dleavdered att rr ieyinke, both verbally and 

participation in the intended 
Work. 30, Soho Square, October 24, 1827. 











AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
NOVELS, &c. 
Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall 
‘successors to Hurst, Robinson, and Co., Print- 
sellers to the King,) price #3. 3s. the Set, 


Forty -THREE PLATES to ILLUS- 
TRATE the NOVELS, TALES, and ROMANCES 
of the AUTHOR of WAVERLEY, from Drawings by 
Leslie, Allan, Westall, Corbould, Cooper, Brockedon, 
Wrigbt, &c. engraved in the Line manner by Charles 
Heath and other eminent Artists. Also may be had, 
Thirty-two Portraits to Illustrate the above Series of 
Novels, beautifully engraved by Cooper, &c.—Prints, 
8vo, £2. 2s. the set; India Royal 8vo. #2. IAs. ; 
Proofs 4to. India, before Letters, €4. 14s. 6d. 





“Phis day is published, in three vols. 12mo, price 18s. 


NV ONTAUBAN and the Monk Hilano, 
, a Legend of the Thirteenth Century, by George 
Fitz-George, Esq. 

Printed for A. K. NewMAN and Co., London. 

Where may be had, published this Summer— 

De Lacy, or Passion’s Slave, a Novel, 
three vols. 18s. 

Sidney Romelee, by Mrs. S. J. Hale, 
three vols. 16s. 6d. . 

Intrigue, or Woman’s Wit and Man's 
Wisdom, by Mrs. Mosse, four vols, 24s. 

Chateau of Leaspach, or the Stranger in 
Switzerland, three vols. ]6s. 6d. 

Bride of Obeyda, by the Author of Mont- 
ville, three vols. 18s. ; 

Walter the Murderer, or the Mysteries of 
El Dorado, three vols. 16s. 6d. ; 

Bandit’s Bride, by L. S. Stanhope, third 


edition, four vols. €1. 2s. 


MRS. HOFLAND’S JUVENILE WORKS, 
New Editions of the following popular Works, by 
this esteemed Author, half-bound, roan, and let- 
tered, are now ready, viz.— 


AFFECTIONATE BROTHERS, fourth 
edition, 2s. 6d. 

Barbadoes Girl, 6th edition, 2s. 6d. 
Clergyman’s Widow, 7th edition, 2s. 6d. 
Daughter-in-Law, 3rd edition, 2s. 6d. 
Merchant’s Widow, 6th edition, 2s. 6d. 
Young Northern Traveller, 3rd edition, 

9 

as om to be had of the same Publishers :— 
Botonical Rambles, 3rd edition, 2s. 6d. 
In School and out of School, 1827, 2s. 6d. 
Keleth, the Gatherer, 2nd edition, 2s. 6d. 


Minor Morals, by Charlotte Smith, 10th 
edition, 2s. 6d. 

Taylor’s (Jeffery of Ongar) Tales and Dia- 
logues, 2s. 6d. 

Printed for A. K. NEWMAN and Co. London. 








Just published, containing One Map, full Sheet Royal 
Drawing Paper, handsomely coloured, and a Sheet 
of Descriptive Letter-press, closely printed in 
double columns, royal folio, price 2s. 6d. 


HE EDINBURGH GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL and HISTORICAL ATLAS, No. XXV. 

‘The publishers of this work are carrying it on with 
much spirit, and we doubt not that, sooner or later, 
it will come into an extensive and profitable circula- 
tiou.’—Edinburgh Observer. 

‘The peculiar and distinguishing characteristic of 
the Work is the pre-eminent merit of the Treatises 
with which it is accompanied, and which appear to 
have been executed with great industry, research, and 
ability. The publishers have a strong claim to pa. 
tronage and support, by placing so valuable a body of 
knowledge within the reach of every member of the 
community.’—Caledonian Mercury. 

‘We warmly recommend the work as a cheap and 
highly-useful acquisition.’—-Edinburgh Weekly Chro- 
nicle. 

‘This Atlas has now run the length of twenty-five 
numbers, and is proceeding with unabated spirit, and 
we understand with increasing success. In every 
point of view we think it eminently entitled to public 
encouragement,’—Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 

Portfolios, to preserve the Numbers during 
the course of publication, price 3s. each. 

Printed for Danie. Lizars, 5, St. David Street, 
Edinburgh; G. B. Wartrtragkgr, London; and W. 
Curry, Jun. and Co, Dublin. 

*,* Advertisements are now inserted on the Cover 


of this Work, if received by Mr. WaitTakger on the | 


10th of every Month. 
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OREIGN REVIEW.—An Advertise- 
ment, headed ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review and 
Continental Literary Miscellany,’ has appeared in 
several Newspapers; which, after copying that Part 
of the Prospectus of the Foreign Review in which it 
is asserted that the Review of Messrs, Tasutrs. and 
Wurtz was ed ted in part by the Gentleman who con 
ducts that about to issue from the house of Back, 
Youne, and Youno, and that its first Number was 
in a great measure supported by his individual friends, 
contains the ae pecvaee :—* The Proprietors of 
the Foreign Quarterly Review think it needless to 
say more on this occasion, than that the whole of this 
statement is, from beginning to end, and in all Its 
parts, a scandalous and impudent falsebood, which 
they are ready to prove whenever Messrs. Brack, 
Youne, and Youne call upon them for that purpose.’ 

In reply to this, it must be answered, that the state- 
ment contains no falsehood whatever. It is asserted— 

1. That the gentleman who is editing the first num- 
ber of the Foreign Review was joint editor of the first 
number of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

2. That a great portion of it was contributed by his 
private friends. 

8. That he still retains the support of those friend+{; 
as will be seen by the contents of the number which 
will be published in December. 

There are no other assertions of any moment in the 
part of the prospectus referred to, and they are Tave; 
it is impossible that any attempt can be made to 
contradict them. There is no honour obtained by 
a contest in which scurrility is to be the principol 
weapon, and the Proprietors of the Poreign Review 
leave to their rivals whatever advantage they think 
can be won by flinging random accusations garnished 
with epithets borrowed from Billingsgate. 

In a similar spirit, the Foreign Review is styled a 
‘piratical imitation.’ The absurdity of imagining that 
the monopoly of reviewing foreign literature should 
belong to Messrs. TReEUTTEL and Wurtz, hardly 
deserves notice. The Foreign Review is no more a 
piracy on their work, than the Quarterly was a piracy 
on the Edinburgh, or the Monthly Magazineupon the 
Gentleman’s. ‘The fields of literature are surely open 
to all who can cultivate them. These little bursts of 
irritation will be set down to their proper source— 
a fear of competition. 

Having vindicated themselves from the charge of 
piracy and falsehood, the Proprietors of the Foreign 
Review will add no more than, that the only question 
in which the Public is interested is, which Review 
will be the better; and on that point they fearlessly 
leave it to the proper tribunal to judge. 

Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Oct. 24th, 1827. 





In December will be published, in 8vo. price6s. to be 
continued Quarterly, No. 1. of 


HE FOREIGN REVIEW, and CON- 
TINENTAL MISCELLANY. 

The want of a Review, which shall comprehend the 
Literature of Foreign Nations, is sufficiently obvious. 
It is a fact which must, of necessity, be asseated to 
by every one competent to form an opinion on the 
subject. To import the manufactures of our neigh- 
bours, and to exclude their ideas ;—to be careless of 
the art, the science, the imagination, the wit, the spi- 
rit, and the intelligence they possess, is neither con- 
sonant with philosophy nor common sense, 

Nevertheless, we have (until the present year) alto- 
gether disregarded the Literature of the Continent. 
With the exeeption of a few books on unimportant 
subjects, which have been translated from French 
and German authors, we have been content to remain 
utterly ignorant of the mass of information and 
amusement, which Foreign Literature presents. From 
whatever cause this originally sprung, there is now 
no reason why it should exist. It has become, in fact, 
a stigma, which every one who respects the English 
character is desirous to see obliterated. 

The public, generally speaking, are not aware of the 
immense strides which foreign intellect has taken 
within the last few years. Even in France these have 
been great; but throughout the States of Germany, 
and ali the northern kingdoms of Europe, the change 
has been almost incredible. There is no subject that 
has not been touched upon, and few left without ma- 
nifest addition or improvement. Is it wise or well to 
cast all this aside, and shut ourselves up in the cita- 
del of our own peculiar thoughts? We think not. 
Thought is a robust and active spirit, which demands 
collision with others of its kind. There is no subject 
which a writer may not improve by communication 
with his fellows; and the more extensive this com- 
munication the better. For there is a mannerism in 
thinking as well as in style; and to limit our inter- 
course on such topics to our countrymen only, is to 
ensure = mannerism, and to fetter the operations of 
our minds. 


The intention of The Foreign Review and Conti- 





nental Miscellany, is to make known In its papers, by 
means of spirited criticisms, supported by faithfully 
' anslated passages, every thing, without exceptign, 
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that {s worth extracting from foreign books. We do 
not design to weary the reader with essays upon Ger- 
man, or French, or other literature. That would be 
ame? to maltiply the opinions of which enough have 
already been promulgated in this country; but our 
meaning is literally to transfer from foreign languages 
into our own all thatis worth collecting, We pur- 
se—to combine amusement with information—to 
llustrate even the severer sciences with anecdote and 
with biographical and other matter, so as to render 
that which iss hitherto been tolerable to the professor 
only, interesting to the most desultory reader. Our 
desire is to lose nothing that is worth preserving ; 
but to transplant into English ground every valuable 
thing of foreign growth, every morceau of wit or hu- 
nyour,—to extract a scene, or a chapter; to collect 
and to compress into our work, the merits of a vo- 
lume, the wonders of a voyage, the opinions of a phi- 
losopher, the discoveries of science, and to disdain 
nothing but what is bad or tedious. 

We are aware, that to attempt all this is a matter of 
some moment; and to prosecute it effectually requires 
a variety of talent, much industry, and great expense. 
Rut the endeavour shall be made: andif reliance was 
ever to be placed upon efficient coadjutors, it is in 
the present instance. We risk nothing in asserting, 
that we can reckon among our contributors many of 
the most able, the highest, and most renowned Wri- 
ters 6f our own Nation, and not a few of the most ac- 
complished Scholars on the Continent. 

Former attempts to establish Foreign Journals have 
proved abortive, from the inefficiency of the labour- 
ers, and from the narrow policy and ill-contrived 
schemes of their publishers. The means of the pre- 
sent publishers, however, are most ample—they being 
more exclustvely connected than any other persons 
with the honses of Germany and France; and they 
have had resort to such modes of communication with 
the Continent, that they are assured of obtaining 
every foreign book, immediately upon its issuing 
from the press, and, in most cases, of anticipating the 
time of publication in this country. In consequence 
of this, literary importations will now be effected to 
an anparalleled degree, and with amazing rapidity. 

It now remains for us to state why, as there exists 
already one Review, entitled The Foreign Quarterly 
Review, we are induced to offer another for the suf- 
frages of the Public; the truth is, that we were joint 
Editors of the former Journal, andits first Number 
has been, in great measure, supported by our own in- 
dividual friends’; and, as we still retain the support 
of the prineipal contributors to that Work, and pos- 
sess, moreover, additional means and more digested 
plans, we may justly claim a fair share of what.ver 
patronage that Review has obtained, independently 
of such as our new and more extensive designs may 
entitle us to. 

It is not worth while to trouble the Public with the 
circumstances which have induced us to decline ren- 
dering any further assistance to The Foreign Quarter- 
ly Review; it is sufficient to say, that we have sepa- 
rated ourselves from the publishers, who, however, 
still retain the name of that Work. Since our separa- 
tion, we have consulted all our most intelligent 
friends, in order to effect improvements upon the first 
Number of the Review, and their suggestions have 
been most valuable, and will, in many cascs, be 
adopted. 

In the present Work will be reserved a portion of 
each Number for shorter notices, by means of which 
a much greater number of books will be regularly 
brought before the Public. The Editors also purpose 
giving, in each Number, some account of the best ar- 
ticleg which appear in the Periodical Works of the 
Corttinent : these are frequently written by the most 
distinguished men, and deserve to be extensively 
known and recorded. To these will be added, ac- 
counts of Foreign Literary and Scientilic Societies, 
and their proceedings; perhaps, (very briefly) the 
opinions of Continental writers on English works ; to 
which will be added, some other very necessary and 
essential improvements. 

The whole will conclude with a Quarterly Cata- 
logue Raisonné ; and the Editors will, in short, make 
the Work as complete in all its parts as unwearied di- 
ligence, well arranged plans, and widely spread con- 
nections will allow them. 

The Work will be published by Messrs. BLack, 
Youna, and Youne, Tavistock Street, Covent Gar- 
den, London (to whom all Communications for the 
Editors may be addressed) ; Messrs. BoSSANGE, BAR- 
THES, and Lowa.i, Great Marlborough Street; T. 
CLaRk, Edinburgh; and Hovces and M‘Artriur, 
Dublin.—Orders will be received by all Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom. 

October 1, 1827. 





In a few days will be published, In 8vo. 
RACTICAL MORALand POLITICAL 


ECONOMY; or, the Government, Religion, and 
Institutions most conducive to Individual Happiness, 
and to National Power. By T. R. EDMUNDS, A.B. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

‘ Do unto others as you would they should do unto 
yon.’ ErrincHam WILSON, Royal Exchange 
This day are pub'ished, in octavo, price 12s., and in 

4to., on India paper, price one guinea, 

IGHTEEN ENGRAVINGS (Accom- 

panied by Quotations and Descriptions) Illus- 
trative of MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, being 
No. IV. of the SPIRIT of the PLAYS of SHAK. 
SPEARE: a Series of Outline Plates exhibiting the 
Story of each Play. Drawn and Engraved by Frank 
Howard, and Dedicated, with permission, to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 

London : yer for T.CADELL, Strand (bookseller 
to the Royal Academy); C and J. Rivineron, St. 
Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; 
BALDWIN, CRApDOCK, and Joy, Paternoster Row ; 
and J. Booxser, New Bond Street. 

To be had also of Mr. F. Howarp, No. 5, New- 
man Street, Oxford Street, 

No. V., containing HAMLET, and ALL’S WELL 
THAT ENDS WELL, will be published on the Ist of 
December. 


Just published, for the Use of Schools, &c. royal 4to. 
price 18s. coloured outlines, or 21s. full coloured, 


IZAR’S SCHOOL ATLAS, of Thirty- 


six Ancient and Modern Maps; containing the 
recent Discoveries of Parry, Ross, Franklin, Denham, 
Clapperton, &c. &c. 

The present work has been compiled with the 
utmost care, so as to suit the most modern and es- 
teemed systems of geography. The European boun- 
daries, as settled by the Treaty of Paris and Congress 
of Vienna, the more recent States of the Union of 
North America, with the New States in South Ame- 
rica, are accurately delineated. The engravings will 
be found to combtme elegance of style with clearness 
of lettering and distinctness of outline, surpassing 
any other work of the kind at the same price. 

Printed for Dantevt Lizars, Edinburgh; G. B. 
WuItTTAKER, London; and W. Curry, Jun, and 
Co., Dublin. 


This day is published, in Seven Numbers, 6d. each, 
HE EDINBURGH PENMAN; a new 
Set of Copy Lines, designed and engraved in the 

most modern and approved Style of Writing. 

By W. H. LIZARS. 

No. 1. Large Text—2. Half Text—3. Current Mand 
—4. Ornamental Alphabets—5. Select Sentences — 
6. Business Forms—7. German Text, Old English, 
and Italian Hand, 

Printed for DANIEL LizARs, Edinburgh; G. B. 
WHITTAKER, London; and W. Curry, Jun. and 
Co., Dublin. 


Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 5s. embellished 
with Plates, 


OREIGN TOPOGRAPHY; or, an En- 


cyclopedic Account, alphabetically arranged, of 
the Ancient Remains in Asia, Africa, and Europe 
‘the United Kingdom excepted.) 
By the Rev. It. D. FOSBROKE, M.A. F.S.A. 
This Volume is intended as a Sequel to the Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities, with which it is printed uni- 
formly. It will include Accounts of Athens, Rome, 
Balbec, Palmyra, Psestum, Thebes, Persepolis, Pom- 
peii, &c. &c. about a thousand Articles of various 
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consequence ; in short, every Ruin, of the slightest | 
| Scotsman. 


moment, prior to the Age of Constantine. It is com- 
piled from the most costly engraved Works, and the 
best Books of Travels, Foreign and English, and will 
contain a large mass of latent, curious, and instruc- 
tive information, To the work will be prefixed an 
Introduction, or Catalogue Raisonné of the chief 


matters of General Archeology, deducible from the | 
the High School of Edinburgh. 


local descriptions. An Index of the Modern Names 


(not synonymous with the ancient) of the Places de- | 


scribed, and a List, hitherto unpublished in England, 
of the Symbols and Legends of Greek Provincial 
Coins, will also be given. 
only be a proper Companion to the Encyclopedia of 


Antiquities, but to the Synopses of English Local | 


History. It will also be an Instructor and Guide to 
the Scholar and Traveller. 

The Work will be comprised in one Volume, 4to., 
and will be completed in Ten Monthly Numbers, of 
which the first Three are ready for delivery. 

Printed for J. B NicHo is, 25, Parliament Street. 
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On the 3]st will be published, 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGIL MA- 
GAZINE. No.CXXXII. for NOVEMBER 1897, 
CONTENTS. 

I. A Preface to a Review of the Chronicles of the 
Canongate.—II. Chronicles of the Canongate.—II] 
Hore Italicee. No. 5, Ricciarda. By Ugo Foscolo.— 
IV. Woman on the Field of Battle. By F. H.—y 
To the Memory of Lord Charles Murray. By F, H— 
VI. A Modest Commendation of Cock-Fighting.— 
VII. On the Monopoly of the London Retail Orange 
Trade by the Jews.—-VIII. Old Usages, Mothering 
Sunday.—IX, Cunningham’s New South Wales,—x. 
Sabbath. In Six Sonnets. By Delta.—XI. The Op- 
position.—XIJ. Heber’s Hymns.—XIII. To a Scene 
in Caithness.—XIV. The Voice of Nature. By Delta, 
XV. Visits tothe Haram. Visit Sixth. 

Printed for WILLIAM BLACKWoop, 
and T. CADELL, Strand, London. 
BURKE’S WORKS, CONCLUDING VOLUMES, 

WITH GENERAL INDEX, 
On the 29th, will be published, price #1. 1s. in boards, 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Volumes, with General 

Index, of 


"THE WORKS ofthe RIGHT HONOUR- 

ABLE EDMUND BURKE, containing a Con. 
tinuation of Speeches on the Impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings. 

Printed for C. and J. RivinatTon, St, Paul’s Church. 
yard and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Of whem may be had, 

The Works, Complete, with General Index, 
in 16 Vols. Svo. price £6, 17s. boards; or, on royal 
paper, £9. 12s. 

Also, the Eighth and concluding Volume, 
in Quarto, with General Index, price €2. 2s. in boards, 

*4* A few Copies remain of Vols. 4to7, in Quarto 
price #2. 2s. each. 

BENT’S LONDON CATALOGUE, 
In 8vo. price 12s. cloth boards, 
HE LONDON CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS, with their Sizes, Prices, and Pub- 
lishers, containing the Books published in London, 
and those altered in Size and Price, since the Year 
1800 to March 1827. 

London; published for the Executors of the late 
W. BENT, by LONGMAN, Rigs, Orme, Brown, 
and GREEN: and sold by BALDWin and Co.; Simp. 
KIN and Co.; and G. B. WHITTAKER. 

Of whom also may be had, 

Bent’s Monthly Literary Advertiser, a 
Paper established above Twenty Years, and contain- 
ing Advertisement on Subjects of Literature and the 
Fine Arts only. Printed on a Sheet of Demy in 4to., 
price 7d., and sent, free of postage, to all parts of the 
Kingdom. 

*,* Advertisements for the above Paper are re- 
quested to be forwarded to the Publishers (Messrs. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL,) before the Sth Day ot 
each Month. 


Just published, with Ten Engraviogs on Copper aud 


Wood, 12mo. price 2s. Gd. boards, : 

THE ELEMENTS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Practically Explained. 

By GEORGE SMITH, Architect, Lecturer 
on Architecture at the Edinburgh School of Arts. 
‘A very important use to which it might, and, we 
trust, will be applied, is that of initiating our youth, 
engaged in the study of the Classics, in an artin whieh 
the ancients have displayed so much taste and magn'- 
ficence, and a knowledge of which is so necessary 
to the thorough understanding of their writings.’— 


Edinburgh ; 














‘This is an admirable compendium of a most in- 
teresting subject. We are happy to hear that Dr. 


' Carson, confident of the necessity of a knowledge of 


the Architecture of the Ancients to the right usder- 
standing of the Classics, intends to introduce the 
Work into his Class, as part of the course of study at 
We would even re- 


/ commend it also as a subject worthy of the attention 


of Parochial Teachers, whether their Pupils are to 


In short, the work will not | 





ness, 


learn Architecture as a branch of practical useftl “* 
eekly 


or of elegant accomplishment.’—Edinburgh W 
Chronicle. . 
‘This is an extremely neat and useful little Work. 
We strongly recommend it to all those who desire to 
understand without much trouble the first principles 
of Architecture..—London Weekly Review. ; 
Printed for DANIEL Lizans, Edinburgh; G- B. 
WHITTAKER, London; and W. Curry, Jun. and 
Co., Dublin. 
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This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8d.; or ls. post free. 





London published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and commut 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwoed and Co., Paternoster Row; 
Glasgow ; by all Booksellers and Newsvenders , and at Paris, by M. Malher & Co., Libraires, Passage 





Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly P 


Booker, 23, Fore Street; 
Dauphine.——Printed by Davidson, Serle’s Place, 


arts. 





ications ‘for the Editor’ post paid) are to be addressed. 


Sutherland, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co. 
Carey Street, 
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